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“Since we constantly strive to offer 

our customers the best service pos- 

sible, we obtain the most advanced 
equipment available. For preparing custom- 
ers’ checking account statements, we feel that 
the National POST-TRONIC* bookkeeping 
machines afford the maximum in efficiency, 
speed and accuracy. 


“Our experience to date shows that the Na- 
tional POST-TRONIC machines have enabled 
us to effect savings that will give us an annual 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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return on our investment in excess of 55%. 
“Specific benefits which make that result 
possible are the reduction in operator post- 
ing time, operator training and space require- 
ments. The POST-TRONIC machine also 
greatly reduces the opportunities for human 
error; and that, of course, is of immeasurable 
importance in our customer relationships.” 


Sill Albums 


Chairman of the Board, President 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NAT lone: Seles 


Waltonal POST-TRONIC machines save us more than 55% 


annually on our investment!” ——rirst wisconsin NATIONAL BANK of Milwaukee 


National's new POST-TRONIC pro- 
vides the lowest cost bank posting. 
This means more efficient over-all op- 
eration of any bank, regardless of size. 
Your local National representative 
will be glad to show your bank 
how much can be saved. Call him 
today. He's listed in the 

yellow pages of your phone 

book, 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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Want to give profits a lift? 


Out-of-town 


telephone calls 


can help you 


right now 


Out-of-town telephone calls offer you 
many profitable kinds of assistance. 

In purchasing, for example, there’s 
nothing like a telephone call to help 
you find the best buys fast, clarify in- 
structions, expedite deliveries. 

In production, the telephone is a most 
effective tool for tightening control on 
the flow of raw materials. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


In sales, out-of-town telephone calls 
save you valuable time, reduce ‘‘cold” 
calls, allow you to close many sales 
personally and directly. 

Why not check to see if your people 
are making full, regular use of out-of- 
town telephone calls to increase profit? 

More and more companies are dis- 
covering that it pays. 


Day Rates (first 3 minutes) Each Added 
Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies 
Person Station to all calls) 


Boston to New York $105 75¢ 20¢ 
Philadelphia to 

Richmond, Va. $110 80¢ 20¢ 
Dallas to New Orleans $175 $125 35¢ 
Detroit to Miami $250 $180 50¢ 
Cleveland to San Francisco %330 $235 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


For example: 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Symbol of Service 
Throughout the World 


THE GRACE 
ORGANIZATION 


W. R. GRACE & CO., backed by more than a 
century of experience in business and industry, 
continues to move achead—in chemical process- 
ing and manufacturing . . . in basic industries 
throughout Latin America . . . in world trade, 
ocean transportation and finance. 


THE CRYOVAC COMPANY DIVISION 

DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 

DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
DEWEY AND ALMY OVERSEAS COMPANY DIVISION 
FOSTER AND KLEISER COMPANY DIVISION 

GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 

GRACE LINE INC. 

GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 

GRACE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
LATIN AMERICAN PAPER AND CHEMICAL GROUP 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 

POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 

SOUTH AMERICAN GROUP 


If you would like a 

free copy of the 
Annual Report, write 
W.R. Grace & Co., 
7 Hanover Square, 
New York 5 


Confidence 


in the growth of the Americas 








In 1957 the net earnings of W. R. Grace & Co. declined for the first time in five 
years, despite record sales and revenues. Among factors contributing to the decline 
were heavy developmental expenses and start-up costs, which are laying the foun- 
dation for the Company’s future growth. 

Grace’s long-range development program is based on confidence in the continued 
economic growth of the Americas. During 1957 substantial progress was made in 
strengthening three of the Company’s important lines—chemicals, paper in Latin 
America and ocean transportation. We are working in 1958 on plans and programs 
for further development in the years ahead. 


Details on the operations of the Company’s major divisions and subsidiaries and 
Grace’s plans for the future are covered in the latest Annual Report. 


Highlights of the Year’s Operations 
Year Ended December 31, 1957 1957 1956 


$459,727,553 
$ 15,459,247 


Sales and Operating Revenues... . 

Net Income After Taxes me 
Per share of common stock (Based on 
average number of shares outstanding) $ 3.31 ; 4.41 

Preferred Dividends Paid. . . ee $ 928,664 936,498 

Common Dividends Paid. . . 


$438, 136,637 
$ 19,785,020 


Per share— At rate of 
Net Working Capital. . 
Current Ratio 
Net Fixed Assets.......... ; ee 
Stockholders’ Equity per Common Share. 
Number of Common Stockholders 
Number of Employees 


$ 10,540,586 
$ 2.40 
$120,631,720 

2.5 to 1 


_ $207,546,424 


$ 47.70 
24,539 


9,828,042 

$s 2.30 
$108,137,.879 
2.2 to 1 
$163.888,582 
$ 46.91 
21,178 
44,800 


W. R. GRACE & co. 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 
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SIDE LINES 


Ars Gratia Artists 


Some businessmen have no hobbies. 
They work 20 hours a day, all but 
eat, sleep and breathe their com- 
panies. Their stockholders may 
applaud such selfless devotion, but 
doctors deplore it. The best de- 
fense against occupationally haz- 
ardous ulcers, the doctors tell us, 
is to get away from it 

all at day’s end (or 

weekends at worst), 

and take up some 

thought - consuming 

hobby: philately, nu- 

mismatics, book col- 

lecting—in fact, any- 

thing at all so long 

as the businessman 

can relax with it. 

We are happy to 
report that in one 
small corner of the 
business world here 
in Manhattan, the 
notion has caught 
hold with admirable results. Not 
five minutes’ walk from our own 
offices on Lower Fifth Avenue is 
the Salmagundi Club, an 88-year- 
old association of artists and lay 
art lovers, which is the oldest art 
appreciation group of its kind in 
the nation. At the Salmagundi’s 
galleries early this month, 117 
paintings and 16 sculptures went 
on display. One thing that sets the 
Salmagundi collection apart from 
anything the Museum of Modern 
Art might offer is that each of the 
contributing artists is not only an 
amateur, but either a banker, ad- 
man or physician. 

Oil on Canvas. If nothing else, 
the Salmagundi collection proves 
that one man’s Matisse is another 
man’s Picasso. Covering a wide 
range of subjects and art “schools,” 
the amateur works show imagina- 
tion, sincerity and, in some cases, 
nerve. 

As might be expected, the bank- 
ers tend to conservatism. The 
Chase Manhattan’s Russell Houd- 
lett worked up “Corner In The 
White House,” a view of the Presi- 
dent's desk complete with Sam 
Snead’s Natural Golf, while Segur 
Gulbransen, vice president of Sea- 
man’s Bank, turned to “Portrait,” 
a study of Ike himself in military 
tunic. Not that the bankers lacked 
verve. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 


N. Y. Entered as second-class matter, September 
1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. Copyright 1958, Forbes, in No 


Hy Mandel, president of Abbott 
& Adams (real estate investment), 
was represented by “Jazz,” a fre- 
netic jam session with Jackson 
Pollack-like splashes and scribbles. 
Chase Manhattan’s George William 
Freese showed sensitivity with “Se- 
clusion” and Manufacturers Trust’s 

George Schucktanz 
proved, with “Gau- 
guin’s Yellow Ap- 
ples,” that even mim- 
icry can be imagina- 
tive if it is done with 
feeling and skill. 
Somewhat more 
daring were the ad- 
men. King Rich, of 
Albert Frank Guen- 
ther Law, was espe- 
cially provocative 
with “The Bird And 
The Bicycle Seat” as 
was “Our Little Bird 
Goes Peep,” a de- 
lightful romp by Erwin Wasey- 
Ruthrauff & Ryan’s Robert Miller. 
While the admen ranged from sea- 
scapes (“Ready And Waiting” by 
Foote, Cone & Belding Vice Presi- 
dent Roy Petersen) to landscapes 
(“A Tree Grows In New Jersey” 
by EW-R&R’s H. Sumner Stern- 
berg), there was, oddly enough, 
only one nude among them: 
date “Back No. 2” by 
Lafe Locke 

Medley of Men. Just as unique as 
its canvases is the club itself 
Originally formed by Manhattan 
artists and intellectuals in 1870, its 
name comes from the French sal- 
migondis by way of the Italian 
preserved 
pickled meat) and popularly stands 
for any melange, mixture or med- 
ley—a throwback to the founding 
artists who painted in all media 

No stranger to Salmagundi is 
Forses_ itself. President Bruce 
Forbes is a lay member, as is ForBEs 
Securities Management’s D’Arcy 
Parrott, who is chairman of The 
Finance Committee. Among the ad- 
men “hanging” at the show 
Forses Advertising Representa- 
tives Richard Gardner and John 
Rhein. 

Said one clubmember, a profes- 
sional artist himself: “The show is 
a stimulating one, very 
It certainly 


a se- 


EW-R&R’s 


salame_ conditi (1.e., 


exciting 
livens up the walls.” 


Volume 81 
10 





LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
NEAR THE PORTS 
OF ILLINOIS! 


Mid-Continent Waterways 


to the World! 


eae 


\ Lake Michigan 








Many choice sites await you on or near | 
the greatly-expanded Port of Chicago, | 


the Port of Waukegan, Port of Joliet, 


and other convenient waterway loca- | 


tions in Illinois. 


Massive facilities made available in | 


the newly-developed Lake Calumet 
Harbor area make the Port of Chicago 


and the Illinois River the ‘‘Main Stem”’ | 


of the greatest inland waterway. 


Economical and convenient dockside | 
loading and unloading, plus nearness to | 
both raw materials and to markets | 


makes for savings in time and money. 
And soon, with the development of the 


St. Lawrence Seaway, water transporta- | 
tion will be expanded to reach ports of | 


all the world! 


| 


Illinois—your | 


central location | 


to serve all 
the nation 


For information on specific sites to meet your 
special needs, write in confidence to— 


Division of Industrial Planning and Devel- 
opment, State of Illinois, Springfield, IIl., 
William G. Stratton, Governor. 


6 








; BUSINESS, U. S. A. | 


KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
ENT 


[) NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


ee CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain or | 
Loss Over Last Year 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N ¥ 





Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of April. 


ZONE INDEXES 


| 








GREATEST GAINS 


| Sacramento, Cal +13% | Detroit, Mich (4) —19% 


Cheyenne, Wyo 11 
Amarillo, Texas 7 
| New York, NY (6) 


6 
| Boise, Idaho 4 
4 


| Miami, Fla 
| Albuquerque, NM 
| (7) 


| Pueblo, Colo 
| El Paso, Texas 


Des Moines, lowa 
(2) 


Number in parentheses indicates how many 
months city has been continuously in column. 


Percentage gain or loss from 


GREATEST LOSSES corresponding months last year 





—8% 


+1 


MARCH 
—6% 
43 l 
—l7 | -16 
~~ 

—2 

—3 

—l 


APRIL 


69% | 


Butte-Great Falls 
(7) New England 


Middle Atlantic 
Midwest 

South 

North Central —4 
South Central —4 
Mountain 0 
Pacific —2 


16 
12 


Pittsburgh, Pa (3) 
Portland, Ore 
Washington, D C 

(2) —2 
Duluth-Superior 11 
Grand Rapids, 

Mich (4) ll 
Cleveland, Ohio (3) 11 
Peoria, III (3) 1] 
Baltimore, Md (2) 11 
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Single copy jive 





NEXT ISSUE: 


THE THINKER: 
requires money and “brains.” In two years, giant IBM’s “Young Tom” Watson 
liberal use of both. 
Forses explores next issue. 


Running the kingpin company in the office equipment field 


How well he has used the tools at hand 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 
0) 1 Year $6 C) 2 Years $9 
0 Enclosed is remittance of $... 


F-11010 


OC I will pay when billed 


Name. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


I Niataid's > atarcadigsie Wika ec eee weet 


State. 
Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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For sure starting... year in, year out... 
new-type Nickel-cadmium batteries 


T's 


No cold 
“ete. xs 
Push the button, and you start sure 
and fast, year after year, with the new- 
type Nickel-cadmium storage battery. 


weather no hot spell 


Revolutionary design 
No need to baby this rugged battery! 
Once or twice a year, you add a few 
drops of water. You charge it, full, in 
30 minutes—it’s foolproof, fast charg- 
ing doesn’t hurt it, It’s leakproof, too. 
Leave it right in your boat; it won’t 
freeze or deteriorate at any tempera- 
ture from 65°F. to 160°F. above. 
60% Nickel 
What makes this “mighty midget” such 
a mighty sure starter? Unique design 
and Inco Nickel. 


below 
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A Carbonyl] Nickel powder, especially 
developed by Inco research, goes into 
making the sintered plates. Nickel 
hydroxide is the active material in the 
positive plate. There’s Nickel in the bat- 
tery’s connecting tabs, terminals, even 
in the case. 

Nickel-cadmium batteries are not 
produced by Inco. But if you’re inter- 
ested in these new-type batteries for 
boats, trucks, planes, anything that 
moves, we'll gladly send you the names 
of manufacturers. Just write Dept. 82G, 

The International Nicke! Company, Inc., 

New York 5, N.Y. 

4». 
CO. Inco Nickel 


Makes metals perform better. longer 


©1958,7T.1 ri Ine 


When you need 
no danger of a Nickel 


ing 


year 


dead 
after 


It’s 


our 


designed 


power 


‘ 


cadn 











UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Its OUR business 
to help YOUR 
business 


We realize that any concern seriously considering 
building, or otherwise acquiring an additional plant 
in a new area, has in mind certain definite require- 


ments. 


We have up-to-date factual information on available 
sites in the western states which we serve. In short, 
we're in position to help you decide on a new loca- 


tion if you will advise us as to your requirements. 


Contact us direct, if you wish, or get in touch with 


your nearest Union Pacific representative. 














—— Map shows the vast western 
SSOURI area served by Union Pacific 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 











READERS SAY 


Commission vs. Loading Charge 


Sm: With regard to your remarks on 
the Stock Exchange’s Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan (“Fact and Comment,” Forses, 
April 1), are you being fair to the mutual 
funds? Why not show, for example, 
what a small monthly investor pays in 
commission charges on, say, $100 a 


| month? It will come very close to the 


maximum charge of most funds and 
{the investment] will cost the same 


| amount to liquidate. . . . 


—Cart K. WICKLUND 
Bellevue, Wash. 


The facts: The broker’s commission on 
a $100 odd-lot transaction is 2% plus 
$2—but with a $6 minimum; the average 
mutual-fund loading charge is 71%. 
—Eb. 


Overseas Operations 


Sm: I can’t understand your enthu- 
siasm for Colgate’s and Heinz’s overseas 
operations (“Two Worlds of Colgate- 
Palmolive” and “Over There,” respec- 
tively, Forses, May 1). Granted there’s 
money to be made in these projects, 


| from what countries can you take dol- 
| lars without restrictions? What can the 
| American stockholder get out of over- 


seas blocked-dollars profits? . . . 
What price big overseas operations? 
—JosePH B. MitcraAm 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


In the 35 countries overseas in which 
Colgate-Palmolive has manufacturing 


| subsidiaries (not counting some 100 more 


in which it does business) there are no 


| problems in getting money out, says the 
| company. Nor has Heinz experienced 


trouble in getting the dividends it wants 
from foreign subsidiaries. Heinz adds, 
however, that its overseas operations are 
so profitable that it is thinking of turn- 


| ing back more of its earnings there into 
expansion.—Eb. 


Inconsistent Businessmen 


Sm: Your article about the Reciprocal 
Trade Program (“The Silent Majority,” 
Forses, April 15) is to the point. 

It is highly inconsistent for business- 
men who claim they believe in free en- 
terprise to demand that the government 
help their business (and _ incidentally 
hurt others) by higher tariffs or em- 
bargoes. 

To save a few hundred jobs and to 
increase the profits of a few companies, 
they are jeopardizing many times the 
jobs and profits in other industries and 


| risking this country’s defeat in the cold 
| war with Communism. 


—STANLEY H. RENTON 


| New York, N.Y. 


The Race with Russia 
Sm: With regard to Malcolm Forbes’ 


editorial, “Guns and Butter,” (“Fact and 
Comment,” Forses, April 1), 1... agree 
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with you that the U.S. has the “economic | 
to out- | 
But ability is not | 
performance—that is one of the contrary | 


muscles” and “ample resources” 
perform the Russians. 


facts of life. Men do not achieve high 
objectives easily: they do it through a 
measure of self-denial, 
purpose and hard work with concen- 
tration. A short-legged Japanese athlete 
has been known to outrun the 


ners from the U.S. and other countries 
of the world... . 

If the race with Russia is really a sort 
of national emergency, let us remember 
that in the last such major emergency— 
World War II—free enterprise was not 
left alone to follow its interesting, profit- 
seeking whims. It was subjected to 
strict controls, quotas, priorities . . . in 
order that its potential be channeled 


toward. attainment of its important ob- | 


jectives. ... 
—J. A. ALEXANDER. 
Toronto, Canada 


fecounting Practices 


Sir: Your articles on U.S. corporations’ 


equity in the undistributed earnings of | 


unconsolidated subsidiaries (“Under the 
Mattress,” Forses, April 1) deserves rec- 
ognition for presenting the significant 


variances arising from the practice of | 


many leading corporations in eliminating 
[from their income reports] the earnings 
of foreign subsidiaries. 

It is only fair to state that the ac- 
counting profession for years has been 
attempting to sharpen the concepts of 
corporate net income, while in recent 
years accountants have shown a greater 
awareness of the need for disclosing the 
consolidations policies of corporations 
: . Representative audit reports and 
certificates [now] include pertinent com- 


ments on undistributed earnings or earn- | 


ings not available for transfer, as well as 
information on exchange rates and the 
acquisition costs of foreign assets. 

—Co.vitte MacDovucatu 
San Diego, Calif. 


Tax-Exempt in Pennsylvania 


Sir: In your issue of April 1, under 
the section entitled “The 
listed a number of funds that are tax 
exempt in Pennsylvania. 
Incorporated Income Fund became tax- 
free in that state. 

—Georce D. ALprRICH 
Vice Chairman, 
The Parker Corporation 


Boston, Mass 


Commission Rates 


Sir: The latest rise in brokers’ com- 
mission rates looks like another move to 
choke out the small investor. . . . No 
one has any business in the stock mar- 
ket today with less than $15,000 to in- 
vest, because he cannot diversify his 
holdings without the brokers’ commis- 


sions eating up all possible profits. .. . 


—Leo A. Drxon 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
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singleness of | 


best | 
long-legged, long-chested Olympic run- | 








Funds,” you | 


Recently, our | 





METHODS 


Top-notch engineering skill, 
vast production know-how, and 
millions in special manufactur- 
ing machines. . . these are the 
big reasons why Rohr, today, 
is the 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
PRODUCER OF 
COMPONENTS 

FOR FLIGHT 


MACHINES 


MAIN PLANT AND HEADQUARTERS: CHULA VISTA, CALIF, 
PLANT: RIVERSIDE, CALIF, 
ASSEMBLY PLANTS: WINDER, GA.; AUBURN, WASH. 


HIDE DEAFNESS as never before 


Give Hearing in BOTH EARS 


ALL THESE FEATURES 


@ No receiver button in ear. 


No cord. 


e No attachments behind ear. 


Nothing to hide. 


e Amazingly light, comfortable. 


e Hearing aid hidden inside glasses. 
Tiny, almost invisible tube carries 
sound to the ear. 

e Full range, full dimensional, higher 
fidelity hearing. 





Mail coupon 
today for 


FREE BOOK! 


is Cool olive thi tela 





Beltone Hearing Aid Co., i 4-604 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicage 32 


Rush me in plain wrapper FREE book that reveals how only 


Beltone Heari 


Glasses hide deafness as never before, give 


hearing in BOTH EARS, and provide other amazing benefits 


Nome 





Address 


Town. 











BAYTOWN, TEXAS-— This spectacularly growing point, in the 
past 7 years, has increased its population 49% — the number of 
its telephones 67%. Baytown is in General Telephone Territory. 


Places that are raring to grow 


helped build America’s second largest telephone system 


Here you see in Baytown, 
WS) Texas, an everyday activity 
L— typical of bursting-at-the- 

seams areas served by General Tele- 

phone’s 1,745 central offices in 30 states. 


These fast-growing regions have sup- 
plied General Telephone with 2,700,000 
new customers in the past 8 years—and 
are adding about 1,000 more every 
working day. 

General Telephone works closely, too, 
with most of America’s 4,400 other 
“independent” telephone companies. 


Its manufacturing subsidiaries—such as 
Automatic Electric — supply them with 
finer telephones and central office 


10 





—_ 


equipment, that they may provide unex- 
celled service to their customers. 


And it is true that the nation’s booming 
expansion must spread into the areas 
with room for it. Such new growth is 
rooting itself in General Telephone 
Territory. 

The prospects for General Telephone are 
obvious — and pleasant: a constantly 
greater growth through better service 
to more people. 


General Telephone Corporation 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 


Fe 


TELEPHONE 


= 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


Mr. Reuther & the Facts of Life 


Nearly 50 years ago, the elder Henry Ford revolu- 
tionized labor-management relations by raising his wage 
rates to $5 for an eight-hour day at a time when com- 
parable plants were paying only $2.30 a day for the same 
work. 

It seemed to many hidebound employers of 1914 that 
Ford was committing economic suicide. Far from it. His 
decision was based on two very solid premises: 1) that 
higher wages would more than pay for themselves in 
higher productivity; and, 2) that a well-heeled working 
force would become industry’s best customers. 

In subsequent years the elder Mr. Ford failed to keep 
up with the times, and the Ford Company got itself em- 
broiled in serious labor-management troubles. But the 
precedent Ford set with his $5 wage has since become 
a guilding principle of U.S. industry: the principle of 
cutting labor in on profits through higher wages. 

It is not so certain, however, that Walter Reuther, the 
president of the United Automobile Workers, really un- 
derstands this principle. Mr. Reuther, needless to say, is 
all for higher wages. But his recent behavior makes it 
look very much as though he has failed to grasp the 
economic facts of life upon which genuinely higher wages 
rest. 

They rest, of course, on the twin concepts of profit and 
productivity. A wage 
increase that is not 
tied to increased pro- 
derived 


from increased profits 


duction or 


may jingle temptingly 
for awhile in the auto 
worker’s pockets. But 
it will not stay there 


NIXON 
for long. Mr. Reuther 
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AUTO WORKERS 


Productivity & profits are the keys to wages 


is asking for higher wages and a “share in profits” from 
an industry which this year will get neither higher pro- 
duction nor higher profits. He is asking, in short, for a 
bigger piece of a shrinking pie. 

Vice President Nixon has recently had some sharp 
words for this kind of economic nonsense. “The current 
joke about substituting a work break for a coffee break,” 
said Mr. Nixon, “was not just conjured out of thin air. . . . 
Wage increases based on increases in productivity became 
the rule rather than the exception in many industries. 
Consequently, even with all our improved plants and 
modern processes, productivity did not rise as expected 
and in some instances even declined.” 

This, needless to say, resulted in inflation, the wage- 
price spiral. An inflation, which, as Mr. Nixon says, “robs 
the aged of their savings. It is an automatic pay cut for 
those on fixed savings. It is a tax on life insurance 
policies. It leads to consumer resistance and rebellion.” 

When such inflation rides on a boom, it sings a siren 
song that most people and most nations have trouble 
resisting. But when inflation rides with recession, we 
have a ridiculous and dangerous situation. 
and Mr. Reuther’s 


kind of economics can only make it worse. More than 


Today we have such a situation 


five million Americans are pounding the pavements 
looking for work. A 
distressingly large pro- 
portion of our produc- 
tion capacity is lying 
idle. Corporate earn- 
ings are shrinking to 
the point where both 
modernization pro- 
grams and dividends 


REUTHER 
have to be curtailed. 





Especially is this true in the automobile industry where 
Mr. Reuther operates. Auto prices are at an alltime high, 
at least partly because of wage increases that have not 
been coupled with basic and necessary cost-cutting in- 
creases in productivity. 

This is the situation in which Mr. Reuther has asked 
for higher wages and the right to interfere in management 
decisions. A situation in which the maximum concession 
he is willing to make to economic reality involves an 
offer to put off the day of reckoning until autumn when 
new model time will make the UAW’s bargaining position 
stronger. The men who make missiles have just forced a 
wage increase out of an harassed aircraft industry. Costs 
in the depressed home-building industry have risen in 
the past month. 

Look at the results of this kind of economic “states- 
manship.” The cost of living has risen 3.5% in the midst 
of a recession. In two years the already clipped dollar 
has lost a further six cents of its remaining purchasing 
power. The New York Central Railroad, already teetering 
on the brink, has just had to raise wages by $94 million a 
year—arid the end is 
not in sight. 

You do not have to 
be a student of ad- 
vanced economics to 
realize that we are 
not going to have a 
prosperity 
while prices rise. To- 


return of 


day, any increase of 
prices or of wages is FORD'S FORD 
doubly dangerous: not 

only does it quickly dissipate itself in more inflation but 
it increases buyer resistance and thereby further worsens 
the recession. 


It is too bad that we cannot have more statesmanship 
from the UAW, the nation’s largest and probably its most 
influential union. Face to face with a dilemma in which 
35% of the men who pay his salary are out of work, 
Walter Reuther has simply come up with more of same 


old, inflation-producing proposals. 

This time, however, the endless chain may well be 
broken. It was all well enough when Detroit or Pitts- 
burgh could pass the higher prices on to a patient public. 
But where is Chrysler, which in the last three months 
lost $54 on every vehicle it sold, going to get the money 
to pay higher wages? Where, in its case, are the “profits” 
coming from which Mr. Reuther wants to share? How 


GM’s CURTICE 


can Ford, which earned only $23 million in the latest 
three months, pay a wage increase which they estimate 
will cost them well over $100 million a year? 

The auto industry has committed a reported $1.5 
billion to make their 1959 offerings more palatable to the 
public than the 1958s. If the 1959s go over we will have 
taken a long step back toward prosperity for the whole 
economy. Quite obviously, Detroit cannot allow a big 
wage increase to jeopardize its solvency now. Nor can 
Mr. Reuther be allowed to stall contract talks until the 
crucial September new model time. Ford’s Henry Ford II, 
GM's Harlow Curtice and Chrysler’s “Tex” Colbert have 
made it very clear that they will not even discuss giving 
Reuther a voice in such management matters as pricing. 
All three have made it clear they are in no mood to com- 
promise for the sake of expediency. 

With enough cars on hand to last almost until the end 
of this model year, the auto companies are obviously in 
a good position to stand by their principles. Obviously 
no one really wants a strike. But for once Mr. Reuther 
is in no position to blackmail the industry; if he insists 

on his inflationary de- 

mands, a strike is cer- 

tainly preferable to 
another dose of re- 
cessionary -inflation. 

In the end everyone 
in this country, the 
auto worker, white 

collar worker, busi- 

nessman and profes- 
CHRYSLER'S COLBERT ional man, is likely 
to enjoy a_ standard 
of living a good deal higher than at present. But 
this will happen only when productivity goes up and 
when the profits—which build the companies healthy 
enough to pay higher wages—also go up. Attempts to 
rush the process can only cause more inflation. 

Right now the problem is to stop the spiral. This is 
crucial whether you belong to the school which considers 
the recession the main problem or to the school which 
thinks that inflation is more dangerous. Reuther is not 
the only culprit: anyone who raises prices these days 
without complete justification is hurting the economy. 
That goes for businessmen as well as for labor leaders. 
Unless the inflationary spiral can be stopped, the tra- 
ditional American wage-productivity partnership which 
Henry Ford dramatized for the world 45 years ago can- 
not properly function. 
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plan with 6 


Time and again, engineers and de- 
signers plan with Copper and its alloys 
when there’s a tough job to be done. 
For instance, the American railroads, 
in an effort to eliminate crippling “hot 
boxes” have been experiencing great 
success with a new self-lubricating 
cartridge-type journal bearing. Each 
of these bearings contains 75 pounds 
of bronze...a Copper alloy. 


8 
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save with U4 Di. 4. ore. 
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These new cartridge bearings, pro- 
duced by the American Brake Shoe 
Company are proving to stand up to 
great impact, require very little main- 
tenance, provide long life and greatly 
minimize the chance of “hot boxes” 
... thus effecting great economies for 
the railroads. 


rely on 


The next time you’re faced with a 
challenging problem, think first of 
Copper! For Copper has distinctive 
qualities you'll find in no other metal. 
It resists corrosion, is unexcelled as a 
commercial heat transfer agent, is the 
best commercial conductor of elec- 
tricity. In addition, Copper and its al- 
loys are easy to work, form, draw, join, 
stamp, polish and plate. And there’s 
an ample supply to meet all of your 
current and future needs. 


Address any inquiries about Copper to 
The Copper & Brass Research Association 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


in over. 40 Standard Alloys! 
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THEY’RE TOPS FOR 
FOR THESE 5 BIG REASONS 


The Ford Custom 300 is 1958's “hot” car in its price 
range. Buyers have taken to this big, good looking, 
eagerly responsive car that’s the lowest priced of 
the low-price three.* A survey in two of the most 
populated states (Illinois and Michigan) shows 
that it leads all competition in its price class. The 
Ford Custom 300’s style, performance and extra 
value make it favorite with the public. Its built-in 
durability and dependability make it best for fleet 
use, too. Here are five big reasons why: 


Husky, wide-base frame! Exclusive wide-contoured 
frame completely “contains” the multibraced body for 
greater safety and stability. And 18 live-rubber body 
mounts—2 to 6 more than competitive models—cushion 
the body. 


Biggest, most modern engines! Ford’s modern Short 
Stroke design means less friction, less wear and tear 
—longer life, better economy! V-8 or Mileage Maker 
Six—you're miles ahead of anything in the field. 


Most complete insulation! Drivers especially appre- 
ciate Ford’s body insulation. Noise, heat and weather 


All over town 
you see Ford 
Custom 300’s 


FLEETS 


are sealed out by greater amounts of more effective 
kinds of insulation than any other low-priced car! 


Double-sealed brakes! Only Ford in its price class 
offers self-energizing brakes that are double-sealed 
against water and dirt. This means higher brake per- 
formance and longer life. 


Extra-braced roof! The Ford roof is braced with 5 
cross members—2 more than competition—for a tighter, 
quieter body and extra safety for driver and passengers. 


The Ford Custom 300 is tops for fleets . . . no doubt 
about it! See your Ford Dealer for all the facts, or 
write Fleet Sales Department, Ford Division, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


*Based on comparison of manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices 


SYMBOL OF DEPENDABILITY 


FORD FLEETS 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER 


For more than a decade, petroleum stocks, particularly 
those backed by oil in the ground, have been Wall 


Street’s favorite investment. 


What is there to the ru- 


mor that the balance is turning against the producers? 


“THERE are just two periods in the 
oil business,” the late Harry F. Sin- 
clair told a newspaperman in 1921. 
“One is when you are accumulating 
oil reserves. The other is when you 
are selling them.” 

The periodic rhythm of accumula- 
tion and distribution that Sinclair 
noted has long been a fact of life for 
the oil industry. First comes the phase 
of discovery and opening of new 
fields. This often leads to temporary 
periods when potential supply exceeds 
demand. Then follows a time when 
the industry, looking to its pumps and 
refineries, busies itself with building 
markets for the output of its new 
fields. Then the cycle begins again. 

Last month a period of historic ac- 
cumulation seemed to be drawing to 
a dramatic climax. In the Middle East, 
reserves were up a staggering 15% in 
just one year. Latin American re- 
serves, led by Venezuela, shot up 17%. 
Africa had still to make the weight of 
its own vast reserves felt, but that the 
Dark Continent has rich fields nobody 
doubted. Already the signs of over- 
supply were painfully evident: in 
Texas last month, producers were 
working an eight-day month for lack 
of customers. 

A New Reality. For Wall Street, as 
well as the industry’s 2.5 million 
stockholders, the coming of plenty 
posed a problem. Wall Street well 
knows that the big profits lie in pro- 
ducing oil, not in selling or refining it. 
By traditional yardsticks, The Street 
has valued the securities of such pro- 
ducing companies as Chairman Sam 
Mosher’s Signal Oil and Howard 
Keck’s Superior Oil at a lusty 15-20 
times earnings while holding those of 
such refiners as Atlantic Refining and 
Sun Oil to 8 to 13 times earnings. 

How were investors to adjust to the 
new balance of power, if that was 
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really developing out of the coming 
surplus of crude? At least one seg- 
ment of Wall Street opinion feels that 
the balance of power has shifted, that 
it will no longer be so overwhelmingly 
on the side of the producer. The in- 
vestment trusts, for example, long had 
made a favorite of Amerada Petro- 
leum, feeling it would have no trouble 
at all in realizing profits on the tre- 
mendous reserves of oil and gas in the 
ground that stood behind every share 
of its stock. During the first quarter 
of 1958, however, the trust managers 
clearly doubted their earlier judgment. 
Amerada shared the dubious distinc- 
tion with Socony Mobil of being sold 
by more investment trusts (eight) 
than any other oil security 


Bis. per day 
(in thousands) 


CRUDE FACTS 


An early tip-off to the coming 
worldwide oil glut was a tapering 
off last year of daily crude produc- 
tion (black bars) to well below oil 
field capacity (color). 
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Shrinking Yardstick. Those who feel 
that the balance has shifted away from 
the producers have gone so far as to 
doubt one industry yardstick: that 
a barrel of producers’ oil reserves is 
worth $1 on Wall Street’s Big Board 
“It no longer holds up for many com- 
panies,” says oil pundit Maxwell Vos, 
of Burnham & Co. “What the market 
wants to know is how well a com- 
pany can make a profit on the oil it 
has.” Agreed the influential London 
Economist: “With oil in surplus it is 
the hand at the petrol pump and the 
negotiator of bulk contracts at shaded 
prices, rather than the oil driller, who 
stands sentinel at the oil companies’ 
coffers.” 

Augustus C. Long, chairman of the 
huge Texas Co., does not go quite so 
far. This much, however, he does ad- 
mit: “I think the oil company with 
marketing outlets will be in a bette: 
position than the company which does 
not have them, particularly in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. We have found 
that it’s one thing to produce oil, an- 
other thing to market it.” 

Seas of Crude. All this represents a 
subtle change in Not so 
long ago it was enough to pump up a 
barrel of oil to sell it. But it would be 
less than realistic to ignore the fact 
that the world has plenty of crude oil 
these days. 

This no accident. It 
was simply the working of the un- 
changing rules of the market place. In 
recent profit margins in the 
U.S. have narrowed sharply as oil got 
harder and more expensive to find 
(see chart, p. 17). So oilmen in record 
numbers followed the profits abroad, 
where oil is far, far cheaper to dis- 
cover and produce. At the end of 
World War II, for example, there were 
exactly 28 companies looking for for- 
eign oil. Today, no less than 190 com- 
panies are probing foreign shores 

Strange backwaters of history be- 
came as familiar to U.S. oilmen as 
their own Texas and Oklahoma oil- 
fields. Chairman W. Alton Jones’ 
Cities Service Co., for example, went 
into ancient Muscat and Oman as well 
as up-to-date Venezuela. Standard of 
Indiana not only moved into Iran but 
broke the famed 50-50 profit sharing 
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situation was 


years, 
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GULF GAS STATION IN THE SWISS ALPS: 


formula to do it. Little Delhi-Taylor 
entered Australia. Discoveries in the 
Sahara lured Cities Service, Sinclair 
and Phillips, among others. 

Not only did the oil companies 
themselves join the hunt. Many for- 
eign governments discovered that oil 
purchases represent a huge drain on 
their reserves and took a do-it-your- 
self approach to the problem. Italy 
and Japan moved into the Middle 
East. The French, who had a $900 mil- 
lion deficit in their foreign exchange 
last year, dream of producing 190,000 
barrels of oil a day in the Sahara by 
1960. 

Too Much Oil. What many oil ana- 
lysts fear, however, is that oilmen may 
have succeeded too well abroad. By 
last year, the world already was capa- 
ble of producing more oil than it 
needed (see chart, p. 15). As Sinclair’s 
Vice Chairman James E. Dyer admits: 
“We've got enough oil in sight to sup- 
ply all the known wants of the world 
for many, many years to come.” 

American oilmen have turned up 
some fabulous new overseas discov- 
eries. Oilmen who went into Lake 
Maracaibo—Venezuela’s famed “sau- 
cer of water over a sea of oil’”—have 
struck it particularly rich. Superior 
Oil’s President Howard B. Keck, for 
example, entered the country just two 
years ago. Since then, he has drilled 
exactly five wells in the so-called 
“Golden Lane” at the northern end of 
the lake. Each of them can bring up 
no less than 11,000 barrels of oil a 
day, far above the rate in, say, Texas, 
where 1,500 barrels a day is consid- 
ered good. For Keck, this golden flow 
of black crude could mean as much 
as $40 a share in cash flow. 

For Keck’s competitors, however, 
this oil is something else again. With 
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entering an era of the hard sell 


no refineries or stations of his own, 
producer Keck must elbow somebody 
aside to find a buyer. It is, moreover, 
incredibly “cheap” oil that he has 
to sell. Wall Street analysts estimate 
that Keck has one billion barrels on 
tap in Lake Maracaibo. At that rate, 
the oil cost him under 10c a barrel. 
The same oil in the U.S. would cost 
$1.32 to uncover. 

So far, of course, very little of this 
new crude has flowed to market. As 
one example, Sun Oil has a cluster of 
new producing wells in Lake Mara- 
caibo, but has busied itself with the 
problem of handling the oil and get- 
ting it ready for shipment. “We sent a 
vessel down there for temporary 
storage of the crude,” notes Robert 
Dunlop, president of Sun, “but such 
oil as we produce won't be available 
until September or October.” 

Building Boom? When it is ready for 
market, where will it go? With no 
clear answer to this question, oilmen 
are looking to their refineries and gas 
pumps as never before. The oil in- 


SHELL’S BURNS: 
he pulled a strategic coup 


dustry, in a sens2, has never stopped 
building. But rarely has it seen such 
feverish activity around the world. 
Jersey Standard’s Chairman Eugene 
Holman and Socony Mobil’s President 
Albert Nickerson, for example, are 
building new refineries in Europe and 
South America. 

Getty Oil’s Paul Getty, too, is open- 
ing a second front. Originally, Getty 
built an ultra-modern refinery for his 
Tidewater Oil Co. as a US. outlet for 
his Middle East crude. “It could,” 
says an admiring executive, “chew 
up a piece of asphalt road.” Govern- 
ment restrictions, however, slashed 
Tidewater’s planned imports from 
84,600 a day to a dismal 30,000. 

So Getty took his refining else- 
where. He already has started build- 
ing a 13,000 barrel a day refinery at 
Emden, in West Germany, and has 
bought land at Rees, Germany, pre- 
sumably for another refinery. Later 
this year, a new Getty refinery at 
Mina Saud in the Neutral Zone will 
go on stream with the fuel and bunker 
C oil that are in heavy demand in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

The Traveling Salesmen. In the U.S., 
too, the oil companies are giving extra 
attention to what comes after the oil 
well. Most companies are hard on the 
heels of Sinclair’s Chairman Percy 
Spencer and Dyer, who have put a 
Sinclair pipeline or tanker terminal 
within 75 miles of 80% of the popula- 
tion in their marketing areas. “Every 
oil company has one ‘extra’ over the 
other companies,” notes Jim Dyer. 
“Markets and distribution are ours.” 

In the Southwest, similarly, Sun- 
ray Mid-Continent’s Chairman Clar- 
ence H. Wright is moving his D-X 
Sunray products into Texas for the 
first time. And Canada, already eyed 
by many Americans, has been invaded 
by the British Petroleum Co. BP does 
not have to be told about the problem 
of marketing. It must find an outlet 
for a private hoard of oil that totals 
no less than 20% of all the reserves 
known to exist in the world. 

Strategy. In some cases the market- 
ing necessity has been the mother of 
some very shrewd invention. Take 
the case of the U.S.’ Shell Oil Co. 
Owned 65% by the Royal Dutch /Shell 
Group, Shell itself drills only in the 
U.S. and Canada, while its parent 
plumbs the fields and markets abroad. 
This means that Shell President Max 
Burns gets not even a taste of the 
profit-rich foreign crude on his own. 
Burns, however, found one way to 
overcome this difficulty. After striking 
oil in the desolate Four Corners 
where Colorado, Utah, New Mexico 
and Arizona meet, Max Burns joined 
with a group of other oilmen to run a 
pipeline to the West Coast. 
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At first glance, he appeared to be 
carrying coals to Newcastle. The West 
Coast is flooded with imported crude, 
and Burns could offer no price ad- 
vantage, even though the pipeline 
carries oil for 50c a barrel, as against 
the $1.15 it costs to tank Middle East 
crude from the Persian Gulf to San 
Pedro. For Burns’ oil sells at $3.65 a 
barrel, 50c more than the price of its 
foreign rival. 

But Burns had an ace up his sleeve. 
Heavy foreign crude is best suited for 
making fuel oil, which is not so much 
wanted in sunny California. Burns’ 
30,000 barrels a day of light American 
oil, however, are eminently suited for 
the gasoline that West Coast drivers 
delight in burning. So, it turned out, 
that despite the higher price, Shell’s 
crude was the more practical buy. 

An Extra 6%. Burns’ strategic pipe- 
line is one example of the new em- 
phasis on refining and distribution. 
All told, U.S. oilmen are going ahead 
with plans to add 6% more capacity to 
their already huge refining plant in 
the U.S. by the middle of next year. 

A few years ago, Wall Street might 
have taken the view that the oil 
meney might be better spent hunting 
for new oil reserves. Wall Street 
analysts always made much of figures 
showing that the producer could count 
on a profit of $1 on each barrel of oil 
he pumps out of the ground. By this 
reckoning there remained in the bar- 
rel only a watery 45c in profit for the 
people who carried it from the well- 
head to the pump. Generally, analysts 
agreed, 35c of this 45c went to the 
hard-pressed refiner, with the re- 
maining 10c accruing to the hapless 
marketer. But now Wall Street is 
coming to recognize a complication in 
this oversimple arithmetic: that with- 
out the low-profit refining and mar- 
keting the high-profit crude might as 
well remain in the ground. 

Thinner Spread. If a new day is about 
to dawn for the crude-short oil com- 
panies, however, there have been 
precious few signs of it to date. The 
refiner was still taking his profit 
lumps even as late as the first quarter 
of this year. During the first three 
months, the “refiners’ spread” (the 
difference between the purchase price 
of raw crude and the sales price of 
the final product) actually declined, 
plummeted to a 20-year low of 67c a 
barrel, vs. $1.19 just a year earlier. 
Lamented Atlantic Refining’s Presi- 
dent Henderson Supplee Jr.: “Aver- 
age prices to gasoline dealers and to 
furnace oil distributors during the 
first three months of this year were 
both about 12% below the comparable 
price of 1957 . [Yet] crude oil 
prices are still approximately at their 
peak.” 

“Greatly Exaggerated.’ With the re- 
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per foot drilled. 





LESS 
FOR MORE 


Oil hunting in the U. S. has 
produced progressively less 
ond less oil for more and 
more drilling. Where in 
1938-9 oilmen found 64.9 
barrels of oil for every foot 
they drilled, last year they 
found only 7.8 barrels. 
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finers and marketers suffering along 
with the producers of oil, what be- 
comes of the theory that the industry 
balance of power is shifting? Answer: 
as Mark Twain said of the premature 
report of his death: “It’s greatly ex- 
aggerated.” 

For one thing, product prices tra- 
ditionally drop as fast as crude oil 
prices. That means that the refiner, 
who gets shoved to the end of the 
queue in good times, is likely to 
remain there in times of adversity 
as well. 


Then, too, the oil producer has the 
depletion allowance and other tax 
benefits to smooth his way. The re- 
finer does not. This means, in effect 
(see table, p. 18), that the crude pro- 
ducer has a privileged tax rate. Nor is 
that all. Where the average business 
man must use hard capital dollars to 
build capital assets, the oil produce: 
is using tax dollars to find the oil 
which becomes his chief capital asset 
Even if he does not find oil, the gov- 
ernment shares the loss at 
50. The resulting figures are startling 
Between 1947 and 1956, for example, 
five big oil producers paid Uncle Sam 
only 5% of their total cash earnings. 
Five comparable industrial corpora- 
tions paid 38°,. 

Old Wine. Moreover, the produc- 
ers’ oil, like old wine, gradually is be- 
coming more valuable. For as oil be- 
comes more expensive to find in the 
U.S., the reserves already located take 
on increasing value. It is highly un- 
likely, in fact, that an oilman would 
sell his U.S. reserves for the $1 a bar- 
rel at which Wall Street customarily 
values them. The reason 
oil, along with natural gas, is the 
cheapest and most plentiful source of 
energy available to the world today 
In recent years, the outside world has 
been boosting its oil usage at a far 
faster rate than the U.S. It is an out- 
side world, moreover, large areas of 
which are only on the threshold of 
real industrialization 

Wall Street, of course, been 
burned before by this “riches-in-the- 
ground” kind of reasoning in the case 
of a resource that is going begging 
above ground. But oil is different. It is 
certainly different, say, than gold 
whose place has been largely taken by 
paper money, or copper, which faces 
heavy competition from aluminum 
and other metals. But there is nothing 
on the practical horizon, not even sola 
energy or atomic energy, likely to dis- 
place oil, at least in this century. 
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These, of course, are long-run con- 
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CITIES SERVICE REFINERY IN LOUISIANA: 
without it, the crude might as well remain in the ground 
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TXL 

Operating income came to... $9,737,611 
2,315,268 
2,331,556 
5,090,787 
744,635 
4,346,152 
. 7.6% 


Exploration & dry hole costs. 
Depletion & depreciation... . 
Net before taxes was.. 
Taxes & special charges. . 
Leaving net income of... 


Tax rate on operating income 





A TALE OF TWO TAX RATES 


In World War | days, Congress was persuaded to give a tax 
break to seekers and producers of crude oil. Today the tax 
advantage still goes on and it takes two forms. Firstly, 
roducer can deduct 27!/,°%/, of his sales proceeds 
from taxable income as a “depletion allowance." Secondly, he 
can deduct the cost of finding and developing new wells—in 
reality a capital cost—from his taxable income. Below is an 

| ecatale from two 1957 annual reports illustrating the 
difference in tax rates paid by TXL, which is almost entirely a 
producer of crude and Standard Oil of Kentucky, which is 
purely a marketer of oil products. 





STANDARD OF KENTUCKY 
Operating income came to.. $28,068,146 
Exploration & dry hole costs 
Depreciation .. . 4,511,052 
25,575,856 
12,950,000 
12,625,856 


- 46.1% 


Net before taxes was.. 
Federal & state taxes. . 
Leaving net income of.... 


Tax rate on operating income 








siderations—and an investor can be 
terribly badly burned in the short run. 
What are the short-run prospects for 
the world’s oil companies? Most prob- 
able answer: depressed but only mod- 
erately so. 

Oilmen can cite strong arguments 
to show that matters will not get very 
much worse for them. For one thing, 
they are not yet ready to concede that 
prices are going to drop much further. 
One shrewd Wall Street analyst views 
the situation like this: “When every- 
one is in a position to cut the price,” 
says he, “nobody wants to eut it be- 
cause it wouldn’t really give anyone a 
competitive advantage. And that’s the 
situation today.” 

“Non-Cyclical Nature?” Oilmen them- 
selves feel their own situation, de- 
spite the rising tide of crude, no long- 
er is bleak enough to bring a price cut. 

Oil has, they argue, already weath- 
ered the recession in fine fashion. Car 


ATLANTIC REFINING’S SUPPLEE: 
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production is down by a third, they 
note, and steel is running at half of 
capacity. But in the U.S. though in- 
ventories swelled in the wake of the 
Suez crisis, oil demand has slipped 
by a comparatively small 6%. 
“Oil,” says California Standard’s 
Chairman R. Gwin Follis, “is becom- 
ing ‘non-cyclical’ in nature. Even 
though people do not purchase new 
automobiles or homes,” he contends, 
“they continue to drive their older 
cars and to heat their homes, thus 
sustaining a substantial demand for 
petroleum products in difficult times.” 
Sixty Crucial Days. Whether Follis is 
overly optimistic or not, oilmen have 
managed remarkably well to work 
their way out from under the huge 
stocks of crude oil and refined prod- 
ucts that piled up in the wake of the 
Suez crisis. Refinery runs and pro- 
duction have been cut back sharply, 
even though it has cost most com- 


SIGNAL OIL’S MOSHER: 
What’s going to happen to the price-earnings ratio? 


panies an average 35% drop in first- 
quarter profits. But, as Cities Serv- 
ice’s W. Alton Jones put it near the 
beginning of the month: “If the pres- 
ent rate of production is held for an- 
other 60 days, excess inventories will 
be eliminated.” 

And that, oilmen argue, is all they 
need to return to their profitable 
ways. During most of the postwar 
period, they point out, oil demand 
moved ahead at the rate of 4% a year. 
“Compounded,” notes Sinclair’s Dyer, 
“that would mean an increase of 50% 
over the next ten years. But even that 
is not really the way to think of it. An 
increase of 4% a year means the in- 
dustry will be pumping up some 
360,000 more barrels of oil a day that 
sell for roughly $3 a barrel. Figure 
it out for yourself.” 

What's The Moral? Is it therefore 
safe to say that oil-in-the-ground will 
continue to be Wall Street’s favorite 
investment? Probably so, but the em- 
phasis may well be changing. Where 
The Street once had eyes only for the 
oil itself, in the future it is going to be 
equally interested in a company’s fa- 
cilities for disposing profitably of its 
oil. In short, the integrated companies, 
strong in erude, strong in refining and 
strong in marketing are today in the 
strongest position ever. Especially if 
their crude resources, like those of 
Gulf and Texaco are widely dispersed. 

In a sense, oilmen are only return- 
ing to what has always been a funda- 
mental task of their business: the 
building of a well-rounded enterprise. 
In the words of the late Henri Deter- 
ding who fashioned the mighty Royal 
Dutch /Shell oil empire, “The job of 
the oilmen is to find and follow the 
straightest possible line between, let 
us say, the oil well and the petrol 
tank of your motor car.” 


SUPERIOR’S KECK 
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RETAILING 


TOO LITTLE 
GROWTH? 


Just to hold their own, says 
an expert, stores must sell 
5% more each year. Thus 
judged, 1958 looks ominous. 


As Lincoln Filene Professor of Retail- 
ing at Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 63-year-old 
Malcolm Perrine McNair has written 
widely on his specialty, has long been 
resnected as one of the nation’s fore- 
most experts in the field. So when 
Economist McNair delivered himself 
of a pronunciamento on his favorite 
sub‘ect earlier this year, Wall Street 
pricked up its collective ears and lis- 
tened. 

“With rising costs accelerated by the 
operation of additional units,” de- 
clared the professor, “[general-mer- 
chandise] stores must hike sales about 
5% yearly if they are to keep abreast 
of the prior year’s earnings.” 

By last week, with the annual re- 
ports of most of the big chains already 
issued, it was apparent to security 
analysts that, at least this spring, Or- 
acl> McNair had called the turn al- 
most to perfection. But that in itself 
offered little cause for dancing in the 
Street. Sales had risen, on the aver- 
age, but by little more than 2%— 
seldom reaching McNair’s magic five 
percentage mark—and, presumably as 
a result, profits were mostly down. 

There were, however, some glowing 
exceptions: Gimbel Brothers and 
Federated Department Stores, for ex- 
ample, which upped their sales 5.3% 
and 5.7% for a 1.5% and 5.3% gain, 
respectively, in net profits. And in a 
classic example, R. H. Macy & Co. 
just passed the McNair test by pro- 
ducing a 5.5% increase in sales for a 
negligible increase in its net. 

Missing the Mark. If the 5% figure 
is the touchstone to increased earn- 
ings, what will this mean for retailers’ 
1958 profits—particularly for those 
who are unable, because of tardiness 
in seeking volume, lack of merchan- 
dising efficiency or other reasons, to 
hike sales by the full safety margin? 

The outlook is not encouraging. 
Department store sales so far this 
year give little cause for optimism: 
they are down 2% compared with 
1957. Sears has announced that in 
the first half of its first quarter, sales 
not only failed to rise but dropped 
4.1°;. And Montgomery Ward, with an 
expansion program not yet fully un- 
derway, admitted that its first-quarter 
profits would be less than last year’s. 

Front-runner Fred Lazarus Jr., 
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HARVARD’S McNAIR: 
he called the turn 


Federated’s 73-year-old chairman and 
one of the canniest in the business, is 
quick to admit that department stores 
are caught in a profits squeeze, al- 
though he questions whether the Mc- 
Nair thesis applies to his stores. Snaps 
he: “If we hiked sales 5%, we’d expect 
an increase in net profits.” 

But far from hiking sales, even 
Lazarus has been unable to keep them 
from falling this spring. For the first 
quarter of fiscal 1958, Federated’s 
gross dropped 1% compared with last 
year. Bemoans “Mr. Fred”: “Today, 
by and large, things don’t look good.” 


-——SALES REGISTER 





Economist Malcolm McNair maintains 
that general merchandisers have to 
boost their sales at least 5% every year 
to improve their profit position. Four of 
the top eleven firms that have so far 
reported for 1957 were able to do so, 
thus showed net earnings up, while a 
fifth—Kresge—managed a minor miracle: 
its net profits rose slightly on a mere 
3% sales rise 


% Increase or Decrease 


Net 
Sales Earnings 
Federated Dept. Stores 2 
Gimbel Brothers 
S.S. Kresge 
R.H. Macy* 


W.T. Grant 


On the other hand, six major retailers 
failed to increase their sales by McNair’s 
magic five percentage mark. Result: a 
profits decline. 


% Increase or Decrease 
Net 
Earnings 
Sears, Roebuck 
May Dept. Stores 
F.W. Woolworth 
City Stores 
Allied Stores 
Montgomery Ward 


*Figures for Macy (whose fiscal year ends 
July 1) based on 52 ‘‘trailing’’ weeks end- 
ing Feb. 1, compared with similar period 
a year earlier. 


tExcluding tax refund of $771,942 











PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


BY THE 
BOOTSTRAPS 


Shunning equity dilution like 

the plague, Joe Wilson has 

built a growth company en- 
tirely from within. 





WHEN the 2,850 shareholders of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.’s Haloid Co. voted last 
month to change the name to Haloid 
Xerox*, Wall Street hardly batted an 
eyelash. Name changes are everyday 
events in business, and the financial 
community had long known that xe- 
rography, a patented electronic copy- 
ing process, was an_ increasingly 
important part of the firm’s business. 

But to Haloid’s president, Joseph 
C. Wilson, 48, the change acknowl- 
edged much more than that. It was 
proud public vindication of a decision 
he had taken ten years before which 
committed the litthe manufacturer of 
photographic paper to spend nearly as 
much as its annual gross—then about 
$7 million—to acquire and develop 
an electronic copying process which 
had never been used outside of the 
laboratories of the Battelle Memorial 
Institute. 

In those days businessmen knew 
nothing about xerographyt and Wil- 
son hardly knew But, having 
come up through a company that had 
been a factor in photographic and 
photocopying supplies for over 40 
years, Wilson quickly saw two things 
One was that copying had unlimited 
potential for the proliferating paper- 
work of business, communications 
and education. The other was that 
xerography, though embryonic, could 
do things that no other copying proc- 
ess could do. 


more. 


It could print copies of 
blueprints or office work at high speed 
on virtually any type of pape 

On the strength of this, Wilson 
agreed to pay Columbus Ohio’s Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute some $80,000 
a year in royalties for the use of the 
basic patents to xerography 

Test of Time. But that was only part 
of the money that Wilson was going 
to have to spend. Development of the 
machines to use the Battelle process 
was bound to take time and money 
When Wilson first rented the patents 
Haloid was netting no more than 
$449,000 a year. Before Wilson saw 
black ink on his xerographic venture 
some five years later, he had paid out 

*Haloid Xerox. Traded 
Approximate current price: 53!,. Price range 
(1958) : high, 5342; low, 4712. Dividend (1957) 


80c. Indicated 1958 payout: 80c. Earnings per 
share (1957): $1.83. Total assets: $21 million 


over-the-counter 


‘A dry, electronic process which repro- 
duces on plain paper or other material any- 
thing written, printed or drawn 
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almost that much in royalties alone. 
And that was only a fraction of his 
initial outlay. 

Research and tooling for xero- 
graphic products alone cost Haloid 
$5.5 million. Wilson borrowed $3 mil- 
lion of this, scraped together the rest 
from net profits and depreciation 
accruals. 

That gave Wilson approximately 
$1.5 million a year to juggle with, 
more than enough for the initial de- 
velopment even though the 
xerography part of his business did 
not show black until 1953, The deeper 
Haloid got into xerography, the better 
it looked to Joe Wilson. But it soon 
became plain to him that Haloid, with 
a total sales volume then up to only 
$16 million, could not generate enough 
cash to do what needed to be done in 
the way of applying the process to 
computers. Wilson seemed to be 
faced with the alternative of diluting 
his equity heavily to raise capital or 
of over-loading his small company 
with debt. 

Call for Help. Wilson did neither. 
Instead he decided to farm out his 
process. “Xerography,” said he, “is an 
industry and Haloid alone cannot be 
the whole industry—I’m not sure that 
it would be a good business for us to 
have it that way even if we could.” 
By sharing xerography, he figured, 
Haloid could still have a stake in 
xerographic products developed by 
others without having to put up all 
the money. “Of course,” admits he, 
“we had to share the advantages with 
them but that was a lot better than 
being dog in the manger and getting 
nothing by trying to keep all.” 

This line of thought was even 
shrewder than it appeared. Taking a 
leaf from IBM’s highly successful 
book, Wilson was aiming at the devel- 
opment of machines to rent out rather 
than to sell. Under these circum- 
stances, it was to his advantage to 
link his xerography with as many 
mechanical processes as possible. Wil- 
son proceeded to make deals with 
such top companies as General Elec- 
tric, General Dynamics, Radio Corp., 
Eastman Kodak, Bell & Howell and 
International Business Machines for 
joint research on projects to which 
xerography was applicable. 

Through this calculated cooperation 
Wilson developed a battery of ma- 
chines adapted to various forms of 
document copying. Most recent and 
most promising among them is a 
machine to print the output of elec- 
tronic computers. Another will print 
engineering drawings at the rate of 20 
feet a minute from microfilm inset in 
IBM cards. “With this machine,” 
claims Wilson, “all the drawings need- 
ed by the whole aircraft industry could 
be stored in a large room.” 


work, 
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HALOID XEROX’S WILSON: 
a calculated cooperator 


Pulling Its Weight. By such meth- 
ods and by a patient plowing back 
of the company’s growing cash flow, 
Wilson gradually coaxed xerography 
into the profit stage. Last month he 
was able to inform his shareholders 
that xerographic products accounted 
for almost half of Haloid’s $26 mil- 
lion gross in 1957. 

But at an annual rate of just $13 
million a year, Wilson feels that 
xerography has only begun to pull its 
weight for the company. If and when 
it gets to be really big business, the 
company’s shareholders will be in an 
excellent position to benefit. By shar- 
ing his development with others and 
by emphasizing tax-free cash flow, 
Wilson was able to build assets and 
sales without going to the capital 
markets for outside money. Thus, 
the only dilution of his equity in re- 
cent years was the issue of 50,000 
shares for the outright purchase of 
the Battelle patents by 1959. And 
Haloid’s funded debt amounts only to 
a slim $3 million. For a “growth” 
company of its stripe, Haloid has al- 
most lifted itself by the bootstraps. 


“TELEGRAPHER’S DAUGHTER”: 
for the PRR, a switch in roles 


RAILROADS 





THE PERILS 
OF PENNSY 


Wall Street’s most suspense- 

ful cliffhanger: Will the 

Pennsy pay that dividend or 
not? 


Ever since The Great Train Robbery, 
railroads have had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for scenario writers. Heroes have 
battled villains atop moving trains, 
and a succession of intrepid Paulines 
have suffered the perilous fate of 
being tied to the railway tracks. Last 
month the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

biggest freight carrier in the nation, 
was itself the subject of an agonizing- 
ly suspenseful cliffhanger. For the 
second time this year, the Pennsy’s 
board of directors had convened and 
adjourned without taking action on a 
dividend. 

To Wall Street, the suspense was 
killing: not since 1847 has the Pennsy 
failed to make some dividend payment 
in any full year. It was the first Big 
Board company ever to record 100 
unbroken years of dividends. Some 
Pennsy fans remembered that in 
1954, after a $6-million first-quarter 
deficit, the road’s directors also passed 
up two chances at a payment, yet 
managed to save the day with a token 
75¢c payment in the fourth quarter. 
This year, however, the plot is a good 
deal thicker. 

Double Trouble. The Pennsy’s first- 
quarter deficit of $149 million ran 
to more than double that of 1954. To 
make even a 50c payment for the 
year, the troubled road will have to 
fork out some $6.5 million—cash that 
might perhaps be better spent helping 
the Pennsy get out from under. With 
traffic revenues down $49.0 million in 
the first three months, the Pennsy can 
ill afford to be magnanimous with 
stockholders—even if it means saving 
a 110-year-old record. Especially is 
this so at a time when the road’s 
working capital (which declined by 
$22 million during 1957) is admitted- 
ly further “down,” and freight traffic 
is running almost 25°, behind last 
year’s pace. The Pennsy’s outlook: 
“An exceedingly rough year.” 

Said Vice President David (“I’m 
no harbinger of gloom”) Bevan: “It’s 
just impossible to make any prediction 
about the dividend at this time.” Wall 
Street could hardly wait to see the 
next installment. 


*Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Traded NYSE 
Approximate current price: 1254. Price range 
(1958) : high, 1342; low, 1142. Dividend (1957) 
$1.25. Indicated 1958 payout: ?. Earnings 
per share (1957): $1.45. Total assets: $3 
billion. Ticker symbol: PA. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


THE 
RULE-BREAKER 


Curporate —individualism— 
call it unorthodoxy—is doing 
nicely for giant Deere & Co. 





Amonc the U.S.’ larger corporations, 
$485-million (assets) Deere & Co.* 
is one that has consistently ignored 
most of the rules. Broken Rule No. 
One: for all practical purposes it has 
failed to diversify. Broken Rule No. 
Two: it has tied up so much cash in 
receivables (currently $224.3 million, 
or 46.2% of its total assets) that it has 
sometimes looked more like a finance 
company than a manufacturer. Bro- 
ken Rule No. Three: it has gone in 
for no grandiose expansion programs, 
has increased its net investment in 
plant and equipment by a mere $38 
million over the past ten years. 

But just as consistently as it has 
broken the rules, the Moline, Ill. firm 
has gone on year after year piling up 
far and away the most impressive 
profit margins in the sluggish and 
highly competitive farm equipment 
business. In the latest five years 
Deere’s operating profit margins have 
averaged 17c on the sales dollar as 
compared with just 9.2c for competi- 
tor International Harvester and 6.5c 
for Massey-Ferguson. 

“For 121 years,” explains President 
William Alexander Hewitt, “Deere’s 
business and basic purpose has been— 
and will continue to be—that of sup- 
plying farmers’ needs for equipment.” 
As a result, all but a small fraction of 
Deere’s total sales ($388 million last 
year) were in farm equipment, with 
a relatively small proportion made 
up of light industrial tractors. 

Eyes on the Sky. Last month most 
industrial executives were peering 
eagerly at their economists’ charts for 
a sign that the recession might be end- 
ing. But Hewitt, like his predecessors 
since 1837, was far more interested 
in scanning the skies for a clue to the 
weather, which often is the decisive 
element in the farmer’s buying plans. 

Except for two factors, Deere’s pros- 
pects for 1958 looked outstandingly 
bright. One potential problem, warns 
President Hewitt, is the forthcoming 
contract renegotiations with the 
U.A.W. “The other, of course,” adds 
he, “is the ever present uncertainty 
of the weather.” 

So far these have been merely dis- 
tant clouds in a clear blue sky. Deere’s 


*Deere & Co. Traded NYSE. Approximate 
current price: 34. Price range (1958): high, 
3514; low, 273g. Dividend (1957): $1.625. In- 
dicated 1958 payout $1.75. Earnings per 
share (1957): $3.96. Total assets: $485 million 
Ticker symbol: DE 
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sales for the quarter ending April 30 
will come close to being the highest 
quarterly sales in the past five years 
—and that at a time when its competi- 
tors are in deep distress through fall- 
ing sales and earnings. 

Deere suffered slightly in a slow 
first fiscal quarter (ending January 
30) in which sales shrank 7% from 
last year’s corresponding quarter. 
“But, beginning in March,” smiles 
Hewitt, “the company’s business 
started to improve and sales for the 
first half will be approximately 
$201 million and earnings will be 
around $15 million.” This would mean 
that Deere’s second-quarter sales will 
probably break recent records, easily 
exceeding a $126-million high mark 
hit in 1953’s second quarter. 


Stiff Soil. Hewitt’s success was the 


DEERE & COlS HEWITT: 


the prospects were bright 


sweeter in the context of the competi- 
tion. His diversified competitors were 
meeting hard plowing in 1958. Deere’s 
biggest rival, International Harvester, 
admits that the improvement in its 
second quarter has been insufficient 
to lift sales and earnings to last year’s 
levels after a very poor first quartet 
Allis Chalmers reported its earnings 
were down 55° to $2.3 million from 
last year’s first quarte J.I. Case 
rang up an impressive sales increase 
of 32°,—but at the $3.3- 
million deficit 


cost of a 


Not even the weather or the reces- 
sion is likely now to stand between 
Deere and a good year for sales, with 
profits at least matching fiscal 1957’s 
$3.96 a share. What is good for the 
farmers is good for Deere and 1958 
looks good for the farmers. All cur- 
rent estimates predict that farm in- 
come will hold up 1958 at 
least gt 1957 levels. 

All of which would seem to prove 
that it pays to ignore the rules 
viding that, like Deere & Co., 
know what you are doing 


through 


pro- 
you 


TELEVISION 


THE “USED MOVIE” 
CZARS 


As czars of the “used movie” 

business, NTA’s Ely Landau 

and Oliver Unger are begin- 

ning to throw their fiscal 

weight around in the TI 
world. 


OF THE seven TV stations that vie fo: 
the wandering eye of the metropoli- 
tan New York televiewer, WATV's 
316,000-watt Channel 13 (which trans- 
mits out of studios in Newark by way 
of the Empire State 
never been a serious contende1 
rough-and-tumble New York 
politan market. 
This month, however, New 


Building) has 
in the 


metro- 


Yorkers 
were suddenly aware of a new look 
to the old channel. Sporting spank- 
ing new call (WNTA), the 
station promised that come this fall 
Channel 13 will blossom out with a 
“blockbuster” lineup in the prime eve- 
ning hours on films produced by NTA 
its new owners 

The ubiquitous NTA behind all this 
activity stands for Manhattan’s Na- 
tional Telefilm Associates, Inc.,* which 
purchased money-losing WATV fo: 
only $200,000 in cash and $3.3 million 
in mortgages, notes and deferrals 

Cache and Carry. National Telefilm 
is used to doing things on a long thin 
Led by 
agile shoestringers named Ely Landau 
and Oliver Unger, NTA’s 
was “approximately zero” when _ it 
started five years ago. Today NTA is 
one of the nation’s biggest suppliers 
of old movies to TV,+ a business that 
is now probably a good deal 
than the making of 
ones for the movie houses 
offer interested TV 
choice their 


letters 


shoestring a portly pair of 


business 


more 
profitable new 
NTA sales- 
men Stations a 


from cache of some 500 


“used” and hundreds of 
In addition to this 


movie cCZars 


movies 
“short” subjects. 
the used 


have produced 


32 filmed series on their own, have a 
lively reissue trade with theaters and 
sell to TV films especially produced 
for that medium by such big outfits a 
Desilu Productions and 20th Century- 
Fox 


dau was doing business at a $20-mil 


At last month’s sales rate, Lar 


lion-a-year clip 
As though this were not ente rprise 


enough for a five-year-old concern 


National Telefilm Ass« 
American Stock 
current price: 83,4. Price range 
9; low 5,. Dividend (1957 
cated 1958 payout: none. Earnir 
(fiscal 1957) $1.60. Total as 
lion. Ticker symbol: NTV 


ciate In 


Exchange Appro 


Some 
Artists 
America 


leading competito 
Productions, Music 
Screen Gem Zi\ 





with a total equity capital of just $5 
million, NTA now owns two TV 
stations (WNTA and Minneapolis’ 
KMGM), recently tried to buy a 
major competitor. 

An Apt Analogy. “NTA,” Chairman 
Ely Landau likes to explain, “is an 
industrial version of the consumer 
finance business.” The analogy is apt 
and it goes a long way toward explain- 
ing how NTA has been able to do 
so much on so little capital. 

Like a finance company, NTA’s 
business is one of fast outgo and de- 
ferred cash income. In the case of the 
films it owns outright, NTA often 
must pay cash on the barrelhead. 
But the rental income may be spread 
over a period of many years. Thus, 
for the first three years of its owner- 
ship NTA may credit the entire pro- 
ceeds from a film to amortizing the 
cost of acquiring it, show no net profit 
on the transaction until after the third 
year. 

The result of the transaction, how- 
ever, is that NTA is acquiring a 
capital asset out of current income, 
with the federal government, in effect, 
paying 52% of the cost. Last year, for 
example, NTA charged $4.6 million 
to amortization as against net earn- 
ings of only $1.1 million. 

So, too, with the movies and pro- 
grams that NTA sells to TV stations 
as an agent for such film-owners as 
20th Century-Fox. Although almost 
the entire cost of closing the sale is 
incurred at the time of the sale, NTA 
spreads the income over a period of 
18 months or more. 

Hidden Profits. So for every dollar of 
net profit earned this year, Landau 
and Unger figure they are nailing 
down several dollars of future income. 
This may be a case of foregoing pres- 
ent cash for future income and it cer- 
tainly keeps NTA chronically short of 
money. But like a finance company, 
NTA counts as assets the money which 
is receivable under its long-run con- 
tracts, assets on which it can borrow. 

By borrowing on these receivables, 
Landau can do business on a balance 
sheet that would give most business- 
men the jitters. He brought NTA into 
1958, for example, carrying $10.2 mil- 
lion in long-term debt plus notes 
outstanding on a stockholders’ equity 
of just over $5 million. Counting 
NTA’s other current liabilities, Lan- 
dau in effect is trading on his equity 
to the extent of $5 of borrowed money 
for every $1 of equity. 

With all this rush, NTA’s business is 
not for the man who likes to sleep 
easy at night. But, adds Landau: 
“T’m a very good sleeper. You don’t 
build a $32-million business from 
nothing in five years without taking 
chances. I’m a dreamer. I don’t 
scare easy.” 
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SCENE FROM NTA SERIES: 
a “blockbuster” lineup is due 


Long Shots. Right now both giant 
Desilu Productions and Fox are busily 
turning out TV films for the NTA 
Film Network (in which Fox has a 
50% interest). The idea of the net- 
work is to provide some 150 TV sta- 
tions in the 17 markets with more 
than three channels with complete 
TV programing on film. 

NTA’s Film Network is, of course, 
a long shot and its TV stations are 
only somewhat less so. But even if 
both flop, the business of selling old 
movies to TV should keep NTA’s 3,000 
fellow stockholders happy for a long 
time. Right now NTA’s brightest hope 
in the used movie line is its entrée to 
Fox’s rich pre-1948 library. 

TV, with its 510 U.S. stations and 
115 hours a week of programing, has 
an almost insatiable need for material, 
and nothing has yet appeared to com- 
pete with old movies for quality and 
quantity to fill the need. Says Ely 
Landau: “We just wish that there 
were more of them. A hunk of film 
is as tangible an asset as a piece of 
real estate—if you understand it. I 
understand it.” 


NTA’S LANDAU: 


“I'm a dreamer” 


PAPER 


POSITIVE 
THINKING 


From Scott Paper's first- 

quarter showing, Tom Mc- 

Cabe can easily justify last 
year’s big spending. 


“Tue first basic conclusion,” says the 
recently published Rockefeller eco- 
nomic report, “that emerges from our 
analysis is the very great importance 
of maintaining a high growth rate.” 
Heading the list of signatures to the 
report is that of Thomas Bayard Mc- 
Cabe, 64, the able and articulate presi- 
dent of the Scott Paper Co.* Wall 
Streeters, however, had no need to 
read the report to discover McCabe’s 
views on the importance of industrial 
dynamism. 

McCabe has always made that clear 
in the way he runs Scott. Far from 
cutting the pace of his expansion, Mc- 
Cabe upped Scott’s capital spending 
from $34 million in 1956 to $42 million 
in 1957, launched Scott into paper cup 
production, bought a 17% interest 
in the Joa Co. of Florida, makers of 
sanitary napkins, and set up the pro- 
duction of urethane foam. 

In pushing expansion so hard, Mc- 
Cabe had put a severe strain on his 
cash position, shrinking working capi- 
tal a huge $24 million, from $73 mil- 
lion to $49 million between December, 
1956 and December, 1957. 

The Right Track. To justify this ag- 
gressive expansion and depletion of 
liquid reserves, McCabe had no dra- 
matically successful results to pro- 
duce at the end of 1957. Scott’s profits, 
to be sure, dipped only 4%, whereas 
the profits of such general paper- 
makers as International Paper and 
Crown Zellerbach fell by 9.5% and 
24% respectively. But it was a decline 
all the same. 

Last month, however, McCabe had 
far more favorable evidence to justify 
his policy of expansion. While the 
trend of sales and earnings in the 
paper industry was still generally 
downwards (St. Regis’ first-quarter 
sales were down 7.7%, net off 34 ~,), 
Scott had the best first-quarter sales 
in its history—$71 million. Net profits, 
at $5.3 million, were slightly higher 
than last year’s first quarter. It was 
an impressive showing for a period 
when the earnings of industrial com- 
panies were off 35% on average. “We 
are,” Tom McCabe happily told stock- 
holders, “on the right track.” 


*Scott Paper Co. Traded NYSE. Approxi- 
mate current price: 65142. Price range (1958) : 
high, 6542; low, 5534. Dividend (1957): $2. 
Indicated 1958 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1957) : $2.68. Total assets: $314 million. Ticker 
symbol: SPP. 
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SHIPPING 


THE UNLUCKY 
SHIP 


The shadow of an unlucky 

ship, long hanging over Peter 

Grace’s ship financing plans, 
has been lifted. 


In Newport News, Va. early next 
month, the green pennant of the 
Grace Line will flutter to the mast- 
head of the Santa Rosa, spanking new 
20,000-ton passenger ship destined for 
the South American run. The event 
will cause at least a few flags to be 
run up in underwriting houses in 
Wall Street, for it will mark the birth 
of a brand new kind of security, half 
corporate, half government. The Santa 
Rosa will be paid for through the 
sale of bonds issued by its corporate 
owner, Grace Line Inc., wholly owned 
by W.R. Grace & Co.,* but they will 
be no ordinary corporate bonds. Be- 
hind them, as guarantor both of prin- 
cipal and interest, will stand the full 
credit of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Traditionally, virtually all ships 
have been financed through privately 
arranged loans from banks or in- 
surance companies. Such loans have 
been backed, of course, by a mortgage 
on the ship under construction which, 
in turn, is now guaranteed 100% by 
the U.S. Maritime © Administration 
under the recently amended Merchant 
Marine Act. But restricted to bor- 
rowing from institutions, the sub- 
sidized shipping lines have often found 
themselves at a disadvantage when 
negotiating for money: Especially is 
this true today. Subsidized shipping 
lines such as Grace are under legal 
obligation to replace their fleets every 
20 years. In Grace’s case this means 
that some $350 million must be found 
to round out a 34-vessel fleet planned 
over the next 12-15 years. 

Shopping for Cash. Thus Grace’s fi- 
nancial officers have been shopping 
for money. “We found,” says Grace’s 
J. Peter Grace, “that the going rate 
for this type of security was 5°%-plus 
—the plus being suggested induce- 
ments such as equity ‘kickers,’ that 
is, common stock or convertible de- 
bentures included in the deal.” 

Staring out at the shining East 
River from his brass-and-mahogany- 
bound headquarters in the 19th cen- 
tury atmosphere of New /York’s 
Hanover Square, Grace pondered the 


*W. R. Grace & Co. Traded NYSE. Ap- 
proximate current price: 4773. Price range 
(1958): high, 4814; low, 41. Dividend (1957) 
$2.40. Indicated 1958 payout: $2.40. Earnings 
per share (1957): $3.31. Total assets: $470.3 
million. Ticker symbol: GRA. 
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DOCKSIDE VIEW OF THE ILL-FATED “CARIB QUEEN”: 


situation. He bethought himself again 
of the Merchant Marine Act guarantee. 
Why not take the financing to the 
public? Backed by a 100°; U.S. Gov- 
ernment guarantee, the bonds would 
have a credit standing equal to such 
U.S.-backed issues as Public Housing 
Authority Bonds which sell to yield 
around 2.7% as compared with the 
5% the institutions were asking for 
ship bonds. 

Queen on the Block. But before Grace 
could put his idea to work the shadow 
of an unlucky ship fell across his 
plans. The U.S. Government seized 
a ship called the Carib Queen and 
put her up for auction last March 
after the owners, TMT Trailer Ferry, 
Inc., defaulted on a $3.95 million 
mortgage held by the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company. The whole thing 
gave Uncle Sam a very red face. By 
the terms of the Maritime Commission 
guarantee, the moment the U.S. took 
the ship over, it became obligated to 
pay Prudential the full amount of 
principal and interest due under the 
guarantee. But the Government's 
purse strings were tied. Though it 











THE GRACE LINE’S GRACE: 


for shipping men, a green light 


for Uncle Sam, a very red face 


had billions to spend, it did not have 
the required funds in the right kitty 
and no buyer could be found for the 
ship. 

What had happened was that the 
ship mortgage insurance fund set up 
under the Act to take care of mort- 
gage defaults had not grown suffi- 
ciently in the short time it had been 
in operation to cover the TMT loan 
So long as the U.S. Government failed 
this 
clear to 


obligations unde 
starkly 


to meet its 
guarantee, it was 
Grace that the Government's 
mortgage guarantees would 
hollow ring and that Grace’s chances 
of financing his new fleet through the 
public sale of bonds would 
quence, be slim 

Appeal to Congress. In the end, how- 
ever, Maritime Administrator Clar- 
ence G. Morse went to Congress and 


ship 
have a 


in conse- 


Congress agreed to redeem the Gov- 


ernment’s honor and Grace’s hopes 


$10 
Adminis- 


by arranging for the transfer of 

million from one Maritime 

tration fund to another: 
Last Prudential 


paid off in principal 


month, as was 
interest, 
Grace was given the green light by 
the SEC to proceed with his 
Probable date of issue 
month, when Grace Lines take 
the Santa Rosa, first of the new 
Tacking close in his wake 
chief competitor, Moore McCormack 
Lines, is due to issue its own ship 


and 


bond 
Issue next 
ove! 
fleet 


Grace's 


construction bonds later this summet 
in what Wall Streeters expect to be- 
come an established ship 
financing. 

“With Uncle Sam behind the bonds,” 
commented a Wall Streeter interested 
in shipping and ship-building, “the 
shipping companies shouldn’t have to 
pay much more than the U.S. Treas- 
ury does for its currently 
around 3'2°—and the big ship re- 
boom 


pattern ol 


money 


placement should be on its 


merry way.” 





LA RUE’S WESTALL: Tweedledum 


PRINTING 


THE 
MONEYMAKERS 


One of the world’s two biggest 

manufacturers of money and 

securities is out to cash in on 
the other’s domain. 


Tue world of finance knows few more 
bitter rivalries than that between two 
of the most vital firms in it: London’s 
Thomas De La Rue and Co., Ltd. and 
Manhattan’s American Bank Note 
Co.* What makes them so important 
is that Chairman Bernard Clement 
Westall’s $18-million (assets) La Rue 
is the world’s biggest printer of 
foreign currencies and President 
W. Frederic Colclough’s $25-million 
American Bank Note is his closest 
competitor. 

As the world began to change from 
coined to printed currency half a 
century ago, 145-year-old La Rue 
and century-old Bank Note—the 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee of in- 
ternational currency—have continu- 
ally had at each other in the fine art of 
oneupmanship. 

In 1911, when La Rue was at its 
zenith as chief stamp printer and 
moneymaker to the British Empire, 
Bank Note went one up on La Rue 
by buying Britain’s Bradbury, Wil- 
kinson, thus establishing a beachhead 
on La Rue’s home grounds. After 
World War II, La Rue chalked one 
up by grabbing the Brazilian cur- 
rency contract away from Bank Note. 
Last year, however, Bank Note 
bounced back by swiping the UN 
stamp contract from La Rue. 

“Stock’’ Market. In one market at 
least, Colclough’s Bank Note has al- 
ways enjoyed a kind of eminent do- 


*American Bank Note Co 
Approximate current price 
(1958) high, 32'4; low, 
(1957): $1.20. Indicated 
Earnings ver share 
assets: $24.7 million 


Traded NYSE. 
29. Price range 
276 Dividend 
1958 payout: $1.20 
(1957): $2.42. Total 
Ticker symbol: ABN 
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ABN’S COLCLOUGH: Tweedledee 
main—printing Wall Street’s stock 
and bond certificates, a business worth 
some $30 million a year, of which 
Bank Note invariably grabs off about 
65%. To Bank Note, nothing could 
be more cricket. After all, in London 
La Rue is chief printer to the British 
Commonwealth, whereas in Washing- 
ton, which does its own printing, 
Bank Note has no such private pre- 
serve. Moreover, while Bank Note 
has adhered strictly to its specialty, 
La Rue has sought expansion in 
fountain pens, playing cards, gas 
ovens and, more recently, laminated 
plastics (Formica). 

Last month, however, Bank Note 
received a rude jolt when La Rue 
announced that, in league with Man- 
hattan’s Sorg Printing Co., it had set 
up the De La Rue Banknote Co. and 
set its cap for a slice of the financial 
securities trade. It is no small lure; 
a single two-million-share day on the 
Big Board can mean $300,000 worth of 
new securities. 

But though La Rue believes it has 
half the world’s 12 top steel engravers 
on its payroll, Bank Note’s Colclough, 
who insists that his printing standards 
are the world’s highest, remains un- 
ruffled. “They have,” he scoffed, “no 
experience at printing the 
securities used here.” 


sort of 


EASTMAN KODAK’S CHAPMAN: 
a time to spend 


CHEMICALS 


PASSING THE TEST 


A lot of so-called “recession- 
resistant” companies are fail- 
ing the test these days. 
One that’s passing: Eastman 


Kodak. 


“A TIME of recession,” Eastman Ko- 
dak’s* President Albert K. Chapman 
maximized last month, “is a time to 
build.” And with the 1958 recession 
in full swing, Rochester, N.Y.’s East- 
man last month was doing just that. 
In the first quarter alone, Eastman 
laid out $13 million. Before the year 
is out, Eastman expects to bring the 
total to $62 million, 10.7% higher than 
1957’s $56-million outlay and the 
highest in Eastman’s 78-year history. 

Payout on Plowback. Chapman, 
however, was indulging in no brave 
effort to help the U.S. spend its way 
out of the recession. He was simply 
betting that in this economic slump, 
as in past ones, his famed camera, 
film, rayon and chemical company 
would prove to be one of the most 
recession-hardy of U.S. firms. In 
more than fifty years, Eastman has 
never once showed a jot of red ink, 
never once missed a dividend. 

This has given the company a cer- 
tain equanimity. “It is true,” Chap- 
man agrees, “that we've built a good 
deal in recessions—Tennessee East- 
man [Kodak’s chemical subsidiary], 
for instance.” Eastman continued to 
build plants during the Thirties, and 
in the 1954 recession laid out a record 
$49.6 million for additions, improve- 
ments and replacements of plant, 
processes and equipment. 

If the past is any guide, Chapman 
will have little difficulty justifying 
Eastman’s outlays. For every dollar 
Eastman has laid out in capital ex- 
penditures over the past five years, 
it has registered a corresponding 20c 
increase in earnings. By keeping 
Eastman’s plant in tiptop shape, this 
free-handed spending has _ helped 
shield the company from the worst 
of recent cost-price squeezes. Its 
operating margin has actually wid- 
ened over the past five years from 
24.7c on the sales dollar in 1952 to 
27.8c last year. 

Profit Picture. On first glance at 
Eastman’s report for 1958's first quar- 
ter, however, some Wall Streeters 
guessed that this time the company 
might be slipping. On a 1% rise in 
sales to $164.5 million, Eastman’s net 


*Eastman Kodak Co 
proximate current price 
(1958): high, 1077,; 
(1957): $2.70. Indicated 
Earnings per share 
assets: $710.0 million 


Traded NYSE. Ap- 
1063,. Price range 
low, 97's. Dividend 
1958 payout: $2.85 
(1957): $5.09. Total 
Ticker symbol: EK 
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income declined 16°, to $14.8 million. 

But, Chapman was quick to explain, 
Eastman’s operating costs had got 
a bit out of hand. Gross operating 
margins in the first quarter, said he, 
were exactly the same as a year be- 
fore. It was simply that Eastman had 
been busily spending more money 
to build sales. “We made special 
efforts,” claimed Chapman, “to bring 
along new and improved products, 
stepped up our sales and advertising 
program.” In the first quarter, Chap- 
man spent $1.4 million more on re- 
search and development than a year 
ago. He laid out $2.8 million more 
on advertising and distribution. 

Were it not for these extras, and a 
bookkeeping adjustment of $1.3 mil- 
lion as a result of a reduced manu- 
facturing schedule, Eastman’s pretax 
earnings would have dropped only 
1.5°,. However much the extra 
spending may have spoiled the rec- 
ord, Chapman had little doubt that it 
was worth the price. Eastman’s sales 
were staying remarkably high in the 
face of the worst recession in 20 
years. “Preliminary figures for the 
first weeks of the second quarter in- 
dicate,” said he, “that sales are con- 
tinuing to more than hold their own.” 

Nor was the moderate slide in 
profits necessarily a token of ill news 
to come. Normally Eastman’s first 
quarter is the worst of the year. In 
1955, for instance, Eastman earned 
76c a share in the first quarter but 
wound up with a plump $4.44 a share. 
Last year, when first-quarter earn- 
ings amounted to 9lc a share, East- 
man went on to report a record 1957 
profit of $5.09 a share. But even if 
the 16°, earnings decline continues 
for the full year, Eastman’s reputa- 
tion for recession-resistance is likely 
to remain unsullied. 

For large corporations of FEast- 
man’s size which have reported so 
far in 1958, the average earnings 
decline has been a far more jar- 
ring 35‘,, more than twice Kodak’s. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM’S HANLEY: 
remarkably unruffled 
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STEEL 


IT MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN WORSE 


There are degrees of bad 

news. The steel industry's last 

month was distressing, but 
only moderately so. 


THose Wall Streeters who follow the 
fortunes of the U.S. steel industry 
have had to make a rather abrupt 
about-face in the past year. As re- 
cently as last spring their chief worry 
had been: Can the steel industry af- 
ford to expand to keep up with the 
galloping demand for steel? More re- 
cently their worry has been switched 
to: How low can steel output fall 
without dropping the steelmakers into 
red ink? 

Comforting Answer. Having set the 
first controversial question aside for 
the time being, Wall Street received 
an answer to the second question last 
month. It was a reasonably comfort- 
ing answer. To wit: most steelmakers 
can still make money operating their 
mills at just half of capacity. 

The profits they were showing were 
not very impressive. But Wall Street 
did not much care. The fact that they 
could make any money at all under 
the circumstances 
enough. 

In 1958's first quarter, steel industry 
output slowed to 18.8 million tons, vs. 
31.6 million tons for the same period 
last year. Operations for the period 
had been reduced to just 53°, of rated 
capacity, compared with a 90°, aver- 
age for the 1947-57 span. Neverthe- 
less, not one of the ten largest stee! 
firms failed to turn a profit. It was a 
feat that would have been impossible 
in pre-war years. 

Uncovered Dividends. 
ports were 


was comfort 


But if the re- 
encouraging in this re- 
spect, they were a good deal less so 
as far as dividends were concerned 
Middletown, Ohio’s Armco Steel Corp.., 
which had the smallest decline in net 
profit among the group (down 40.7"; 
to $9.2 million), earned but a meager 
75¢c per share—barely covering its 
quarterly dividend. Only industry- 
leading U.S. Steel and Chicago's In- 
land Steel, a low-cost producer, cov- 
ered their 
cash to spare 

National Steel and Wheeling Steel, 
even after cutting their quarterly 
dividends earlier this year, were un- 
able to their pruned payouts. 
As yet untrimmed, but in jeopardy, 
was Jones & Laughlin’s 6242c divi- 
dend, which was far from being cov- 
ered by J&L’s 17c per share net. Asa 
group, the top steelmakers paid out 


common dividends with 


covel 


Earnings per Share 
(1st Quarter) 
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FULL CIRCLE 


After three boom years, steelmok- 
ers are in a recession again. For 
six of the eight lorgest companies, 
the 1958 recession sar as though 
it may be worse than the 1954 one; 
their first quarter earnings per 
share are lower this year than they 
were in 1954. (Recession years 
shown in color). 
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far more than they earned, a situation 
unlikely to continue in an industry 
which has averaged a payout of only 
45% in recent years. 

Tougher Than 1954. Dividends aside, 
the 1958 recession was proving to be 
tougher on steel than the last slump 
three years ago. So far, this year’s 
ratio of operations to capacity has run 
well under the 71% average for 1954. 
And, as might be expected, first-quar- 
ter profits are considerably lower than 
in the comparable period of that year. 
Of eight leading steelmakers, only U.S. 
Steel and Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
reported larger earnings per share 
this year than in 1954’s first quarter. 

In Pittsburgh and elsewhere, when 
steelmen gathered to assess their out- 
look for months to come, they found 
little to cheer about. Tinplate was in 
high demand, and orders for structur- 
al shapes, reinforcing bars and plates 
were running fairly strong. But the 
really big markets, such as automotive 
sheet and oil country goods, continued 
to drag bottom. 

A Logical Hope. There was, how- 
ever, one development in the steel 
market of late that has buoyed up 
hopes of steel executives—the rapid 
decline in inventories. “Steel custom- 
ers,’ says U.S. Steel’s Roger M. 
Blough, “have not been buying as 
much steel as they have been using.” 
Thus, given an upturn in demand, 
steelmakers would have to serve both 
new orders and empty warehouses—a 
situation that could conceivably jerk 
production up sharply. 

So far this has been only a hope, 
though an extremely logical one. Still, 
steelmen appeared remarkably un- 
ruffled last month. As President Ed- 
ward J. Hanley of Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel put it: “Having shown that we 
can operate in the black at little more 
than 50% of capacity, we’re eager to 
prove out the other side of the coin— 
that with an adequate volume of busi- 
ness we can be more profitable than 
ever before.” 


B&O’S SIMPSON: 
a hardy pessimist, he 
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ay 


Millions of Dollars 
TWO TRAILS 


Like many another Eastern line, 
both the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central dropped deep into 
the red in 1958's first quarter. But 
by the end of March, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, after a small deficit in 
stormy February, had pulled back 
solidly into the black. 











February 
Cumulative Earnings 


RAILROADS 


IN THE BLACK 


1958 was scarcely shaping up 

as a good year for the B&O, 

but the first quarter was still 
solidly in the black. 


WHILE most major Eastern railroads 
last month were running deep into 
the red, the 6,000-mile Baltimore & 
Ohio* was proving a notable excep- 
tion. B&O’s President Howard E. 
Simpson could scarcely claim that 
the company was booming in 1958. 
But as against the staggering deficits 
recorded on the neighboring Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central (see 
chart), the B&O earned $1.2 million 
in 1958’s first quarter. 

How had the B&O managed to buck 
the trend in the East? B&O’s first 
quarter carloadings—off 23%—had 
not held up conspicuously better than 
the Pennsy’s (off 24.3%) and had 
actually declined somewhat more 
than the Central’s (off 21.7%). B&O, 
however, hasn’t been as hard hit by 
the 1958 winter, and that helped it to 
keep its costs under control. 

Built-in Buffers. In railroading, as 
in any other fixed-asset business, 
cost-cutting is easier said than done 
in times of recession like the present. 
The B&O’s greater success in doing 
so most probably springs in part from 


*Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. Traded 
NYSE. Approximate current price: 285%. 
Price range (1958): high, 291%; low, 225%. 
Dividend (1957): $2.50. Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: $1. Earnings per share (1957): $4.81. 
Total assets: $1,292.6 million. Ticker symbol: 
BO 


the fact that its hign-cost passenger 
business bulks far smaller (4% of 
revenues last year) in its over-all 
operations than it does in either the 
Pennsy’s (12.3%) or the Central’s 
(11.9%). This means that Simpson 
has had somewhat more elbow-room 
in reducing his labor costs. In Feb- 
ruary, for instance, B&O pared its 
payrolls 18.9% below the year before. 
Pennsy, however, had slashed pay- 
rolls only 9.4%, the Central 0.9%. 

Some Wall Streeters have argued, 
moreover, that the importance of 
bituminous coal traffic to the B&O 
(45% of tonnage, vs. 34% for the 
Pennsylvania, 38% for the Central) 
gives it a cushion against rising costs. 
Unlike shipments of many other com- 
modities, coal can be scheduled for 
utmost operating efficiency. In 1958, 
the B&O’s bituminous loadings have 
held up fairly well. In the first quar- 
ter, they had declined 19.2%, a sharp 
drop admittedly, but they held up far 
better than the Pennsy’s, off 23.5%. 

As important a factor in the B&O’s 
relatively good 1958 showing, how- 
ever, is the payoff on Simpson’s re- 
capitalization program, which has 
sharply reduced the B&O’s burden of 
fixed charges and contingent interest 
in recent years. Last year, for in- 
stance, B&O’s charges equalled 82% 
of its net income, a heavy load even by 
railroad standards, but light in com- 
parison with the Pennsy’s, which 
equalled 231% of its 1957 net income, 
or the Central’s (545% of 1957 net). 
This has meant that B&O’s earnings 
are less highly leveraged. 

Upturn Upcoming? But like most 
railwaymen these days, Simpson re- 
mains, nonetheless, a hardy pessimist. 
“We may be in the black,” says he, 
“but our first-quarter net income was 
off 78% (to $1.2 million) on a 19% 
drop in revenues. That doesn’t look 
good to me.” Certainly Simpson has 
his worries. On May 1, the B&O, 
like the industry at large, faced an 
automatic four-cent-an-hour wage 
hike. “There’s no way to absorb 
it,’ Simpson says, “except by increas- 
ing tonnage. If you can put 100 cars 
in a train instead of 65, you can do 
it, but it doesn’t look as if that’s going 
to happen.” Complains he: “If the last 
three quarters aren’t any better than 
the first, we’re in for a hell of a lot of 
trouble. We'd hoped for an upturn 
in March, but it didn’t come. April 
was worse. We see nothing in May.” 

Had Simpson abandoned the indus- 
try’s hope for a second half upturn? 
“The way things look now,” says he, 
“I see nothing much before October 
or maybe November. I hope I’m 
100% wrong. We all do.” Still Simp- 
son had one consolation: unlike many 
of his neighbors, he has hopes at least 
of staying in the black this year. 
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== Like the Gigantic Size of-.an-leeberg... 


there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


Few spectacles of nature are so awesome as the 
iceberg. Hundreds of yards in length, it rises 
100 feet or more above the sea, with crests or 
minarets spiring higher to 200 and even 300 feet. 

Yet, only about one-eighth of an iceberg’s 
mass rides in view. The great bulk lies hidden 
in the ocean depths. 

Similarly unseen by most of the public they 
serve are the far-flung facilities of petroleum 
enterprise—towering derricks in the oil fields 
mighty refineries—thousands of miles of pipe- 

Mammoth as it may appear to line— fleets of ocean-going tankers— wonderful 

the eye, an iceberg is normally 

eight times the size of its vis- 

ible portion. Seven-eighths lies 

submerged and unseen be- ness of a major oil company such as Cities 

neath the surface. Service exceeds a billion dollars. Without these 
facilities and the skilled men and women who 
operate them, the American petroleum job could 
not be done... and petroleum, next to food, is 
America’s most vital product today. 


modern laboratories. 
Costly ? Yes—the capital invested in the busi- 
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at the frontiers of progress you’ll find an Air Reduction product . . 











AIR REDUCTION CHEMICALS 
PAINT A BRIGHT FUTURE 


e Fast-drying, odor-free polyvinyl acetate emulsion paints make 


“experts” out of do-it-yourselfers. 


Polyvinyl acetate, vinyl stearate, vinyl acetate monomer, methyl 
butynol and other basic chemicals, widely used in paints, as well as 
plastics, adhesives, textile finishes, and paper coatings, ure 


all derived from acetylene. 


Air Reduction Company, Inc., through three of its divisions, 
is a major producer of carbide acetylene and vinyl] acetate monomer, 
and the sole producer of several acetylene derivatives. 


By developing paints that can be applied quickly, 
easily and expertly, the American paint industry 
has helped make our homes the neatest, cleanest in 
the world. Last year do-it-yourself painters bought 
and applied over 200,000,000 gallons of paint, much 
of it the easy-to-use polyvinyl! acetate “water base” 
paint. 

Polyvinyl acetate emulsions for paints are pro- 
duced from Air Reduction vinyl acetate monomer, 
one of the many chemical derivatives of carbide 
acetylene. These acetylene-based chemicals are used 
by manufacturers of other chemicals, paints, textile 
finishes, adhesives, plastics, perfumes, pharmaceu- 
ticals and many, many other products. 

The increasing importance of acetylene-based 
chemicals to Air Reduction’s corporate family is 
shown by the growth of chemical production in the 
past few years. Vinyl acetate monomer capacity 
at Air Reduction’s Calvert City, Ky., plant is 


being increased this year by 50%, from 30 million 
to 45 million pounds annually. Vinyl stearate, cur- 
rently available only in pilot plant quantity, soon 
will be available from Calvert City at the rate of 
2,000,000 pounds a year. Other chemicals such as 
methy! butynol and methy] pentynol are now in com- 
mercial production. As Air Reduction and industry 
chemical researchers develop even more applica- 
tions for these remarkable chemical building blocks, 
the Company will continue to make them available 
in the quantity needed and with the high purity and 
quality that users expect of Air Reduction. 

Chemicals are but one part of Air Reduction 
Company’s industrial span. For a look into all of 
Air Reduction’s divisions and products, write for 
your copy of the free booklet, FACTS ABOUT AIR 
REDUCTION. Address: The Secretary, Air Re- 
duction Company, Inc., 150 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





TOTAL SALES TOTAL SALES 


METAL WORKING 
MARKETS 
Foundries, non- 
Z ferrous mills 
$100 MILLION 

NEW MARKETS Foods, beverages 
Motor vehicles 
Rails, shipping 
Aircraft, missiles 

Electron. and 

elect. equip 
Other 
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100% Air Reduction 
Chemical is diversified 


Since its incorporation in 1915, Air 


Sales through Reduction products and processes 
distributors : 
have found acceptance in an in- 
Medical : 
Machinery creasing number of markets in ad- 
Construction dition to metal working. And 
Structural fab 


Steel mills 


within the metal working field, 


these products and processes are 





put to a wide variety of uses. 
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Why all the activity in New England Electric ? 


TURNING TODAY’S ELECTRONIC IDEAS 
INTO TOMORROW’S ELECTRONIC PROFITS 


Exciting electronic ideas keep right on coming from New 
England scientists and engineers. Plentiful, too, are the 
specialized skills and facilities for turning these ideas into 
profitable electronic products. 


Today New England is firmly established as the nation’s 
top proving ground for tomorrow’s top industries. And 
New England Electric keeps right on building to meet the 
growing power demands of this robust industrial area... where 
unmatched living and working conditions attract and hold the 
cream of the country’s scientists and engineers. 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders 
—and profit, too, for farsighted folks in other sections of the 
country who have investments in New England business and 


A note to our Area Development . 
industry. 


Department, Room ©, 441 Stuart 
Street, Boston 16, will bring you 
prompt information about good 
New England plant locations. 


NE W ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 





TOBACCO 


OVER THE HUMP 


After 17 years of eating 

American Tobacco’s dust, R. 

J. Reynolds’ Camel caravan 

now paces tobaccodom’s hit 
parade. 


Ever since Lucky Strike green went 
to war in 1942, American Tobacco* 
(with its Luckies, Pall Mall, Herbert 
Tareyton and more recently Hit Pa- 
rade) has been No. One on tobacco- 
dom’s sales hit parade. In all that 
time, while Paul Hahn’s happy-go- 
Lucky company has been showing its 
heels to the rest of the industry, R.J. 
Reynolds’+ Camel caravan has had to 
be content with second best. 

But in recent years, Winston- 
Salem’s Camel-driving Reynolds has 
moved up relentlessly like Tim Tam. 
In 1954, though its total sales still 
trailed American, Reynolds never- 
theless topped American’s earnings, 
has been doing it ever since. Last 
month, as both companies reported 
for the first quarter, Reynolds finally 
romped home the winner. 

This time Reynolds not only topped 
American’s profits with earnings of 
$17 million (a 29.6% year-to-year 
gain) vs. $12.4 million for American 
(a 22.6% gain), but even bettered 
American’s sales ($254.5 million vs. 
$247 million). 

Brand Breeding. Reynolds’ secret 
was disarmingly simple: every one of 
its brands, from regular Camel to fil- 
ter Winston and mentholated Salem, 
is tops on the U.S. smoker’s hit pa- 
rade. American, on the other hand, 
has been hard put to keep even its 
big filter entry (Hit Parade) in the 
race. Even its big money brand, 
Lucky Strike, long the nation’s No. 
Two cigarette (after Camel), last 
year dropped to third place as Amer- 
ican’s own _ king-sized Pall Mall 
moved up to second. In fourth posi- 
tion: Reynolds’ filter Winston. 

Reynolds’ romp pointed up the tre- 
mendous importance of a front-run- 
ning filter to today’s tobacco firms. 
From less than 2% of the market prior 
to 1953, the cigarettes with the thou- 
sands of tiny traps and high profit 
margins now account for more than 
40%. Winston is thus Reynolds’ 
strength, Hit Parade American’s 

*American Tobacco Co. Traded NYSE. Ap- 
proximate current price: 853g. Price range 
(1958): high, 873%; low, 7434. Dividend 
(1957): $5. Indicated 1958 payout: $5. Earn- 


ings per share (1957): $8.28. Total assets: 
$815.2 million. Ticker symbol: AT. 


+R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Traded NYSE. 
Approximate current price: 77. Price range 
(1958): high, 78; low, 63%%. Dividend (1957): 
$3.30. Indicated 1958 payout: $3.60. Earnings 
per share (1957): $6.15. Total assets: $713.1 
million. Ticker symbol: RJ. 
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TOBACCO HARVEST IN NORTH CAROLINA: 
Reynolds reaped the benefits of its filter-tip 


weakness. 

With 16th-place Hit Parade all but 
an also-ran, topped even by its older 
stablemate Tareyton (14th place), 
American’s Hahn is already warming 
up a new entry for the rich filter 
stakes. Hahn refuses to reveal even 
what the “radically new filter” name 
will be. In picking Hit Parade (the 
first cigarette ever named after a 
radio show), American chose it be- 
cause “it was as American as Satur- 
day night.” Snapped one Wall Street- 
er: “Let’s hope the new one is a lot 
better than that.” 





THE ULTIMATE 
DISTINCTION 


Top money-moaker in the cigarette 
industry, R. J. Reynolds (color) 
consistently sports a wider net- 
profit margin than rival American 

Tobacco... 
| R. J. Reynolds | 
74! ee 








American Tobacco 4 


1958 














and shows a higher return on its 


investment. 
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month it also moved into top 
in cigarette sales, a distinction 
held by American Tobacco. 














Big reason for Reynolds’ rise, Wall 
Streeters feel, was its early, vigor- 
ous thrust into the filter field, 
where American has lagged. 
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1954 1955 1956 1957 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


TOUGH TIMES 


When ACF’s latest annual re- 

port comes out, don’t take it 

as a picture of how the com- 
pany is faring currently. 





IT Is axiomatic on Wall Street these 
days that the annual report summaries 
now crowding financial columns of 
newspapers are no very sound guide 
to the current earnings of U.S. corpo- 
rations. Reason: they reflect in large 
part the booming business of the first 
two or three quarters of 1957 rather 
than present conditions. 

Adversity in Diversity. A particular- 
ly dramatic case in point is James F. 
Clark’s ACF Industries,* long famous 
as the American Car & Foundry Co. 
until its name change in 1954. ACF is 
a remarkably diverse company. It is 
the second largest U.S. manufacturer 
of railway cars (after Pullman), sup- 
plier of carburetors for every US. 
ear except Oldsmobile, an important 
maker of oil field equipment and a 
good-sized defense contractor of air- 
craft and missile components. 

In the first half of its 1957-1958 
fiscal year (ending April 30) ACF 
rang up its highest profits since the 
Korean war and its highest six months 
sales ever. So well did ACF do in the 
first half that President Clark ex- 
pects to report sales at an all-time 
record (“just short of $300 million”) 
for the full fiscal year which ended 
late last month, and earnings of $6 a 
share, a decline of barely 6° from the 
$6.39 of 1957. 

But anyone who considers that a 
clue to how ACF is faring in the re- 
cession is sadly mistaken. Warned 
Clark last month: “Railroad ordering 


*ACF Industries, Inc 
proximate current price: 3934. Price range 
(1958): high, 4512; low, 3734 Dividend 
(1957): $4. Indicated fiscal 1958 payout 
$2.87!2. Earnings per share (1958): $6 ‘est.), 
Total assets: $196.5 million. Ticker symbol 
ACF 


Traded NYSE. Ap- 





1CF INDUSTRIES’ CLARK: 
no news was bad news 


is way off. So are deliveries of our 
carburetors and fuel systems. And 
the decline in oil drilling is hurting 
our W-K-M division.” In railroad 
cars, which accounted for a good half 
of ACF’s sales in 1956-1957, things 
were so bad that many railroadmen 
last month were publicly wondering 
whether the field could continue to 
support both Pullman and ACF. 
Sighed ACF’s Clark: “The short 
cycles in railway car-buying make it 
difficult to plan ahead.” 

No More Figures. How badly was 
ACF being pinched by the recession? 
Certainly a great deal worse than the 
forthcoming 1957-1958 annual report 
will indicate. The volume of rail car 
orders has shrunk so low that ACF 
has quietly dropped its longstanding 
practice of releasing backlog figures, 
apparently a case of no news being 
bad news. 

One figure, however, President 
Clark, a onetime investment banker, 
could not keep secret. Well aware 
that 1958-1959 earnings would fall far 
short of the $6 rung up in 1957-1958, 
the ACF board of directors last month 
slashed its quarterly dividend from 
the $1 rate, which had been in effect 
since 1953, to 624ec. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


TREND BUCKER 


With the radio-television in- 

dustry in a slump, Chicago’s 

prosperous Zenith Radio last 

month was breaking all 
records. 





Wir the 1958 recession in full swing, 
the $2-billion radio and television in- 
dustry was plagued with more 
troubles than the venerable Job. In 
the first quarter, for instance, Philco 
plunged more than $1 million into the 
red, would have fared even worse but 
for a convenient tax credit, while even 
normally prosperous Motorola, Inc. 
earned but a disheartening 1.7c on the 
sales dollar. 

But the gloom that pervaded the in- 
dustry last month had not yet perme- 
ated Zenith Radio’s* executive offices 
at Zenith Plant No. 1 out on Chi- 
cago’s West Side. Zenith had escaped 
the slump, Zenith’s President, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Eugene F. McDon- 
ald, 68, revealed last month. It had, 
in fact, turned out “the largest first- 
quarter dollar volume of civilian 
products in the company’s history.” 
The figures: on a 15% rise in sales 
(to $42 million), Zenith’s profits ze- 
nithed 24° to a record $2.07 a share, 
up from a mere $1.67 a year before. 

Grand Strategy. “We just haven't 
felt the slump,” explains Executive 
Vice President Hugh Robertson, Mc- 
Donald’s right-hand man. While in- 
dustry television shipments declined 
more than 19%, for instance, Zenith’s 
rose a comforting 12%. Likewise, its 
radio production rose in the face of 
an industry decline. And Zenith’s 
phonograph and hearing aid divisions, 


Zenith Radio Corp. Traded NYSE. Ap- 
proximate current price: 7514. Price range 
(1958): high, 773g; low, 6712. Dividend (1957) 
$2.50. Indicated 1958 payout: $2.50. Earnings 
xer share (1957): $8.29. Total assets: $84 mil- 
ion. Ticker symbol: ZE 


ZENITH TELEVISION ASSEMBLY LINE: 
for a cut-throat market, a quality product 


ZENITH’S McDONALD: 
no slump at Plant No. 1 


unlike Admiral’s and Philco’s appli- 
ance and air conditioner lines, were 
quietly topping last year’s records. 
Thus, as the quarter ended, Zenith 
was off to a flying start on what could 
prove to be a record year. 

How had Zenith escaped the indus- 
try’s well-nigh Apocalyptic ills? “We 
simply haven't gone after unit volume 
like some of our competition,” Robert- 
son says. “We keep a close eye on our 
costs, and we don’t get our inventories 
way out of line.” Then, too, Zenith 
has also shrewdly avoided the disas- 
trous price-shaving that has wrought 
havoc in the low-priced 
field, has concentrated on 
pensive sets. 

Not Volume, But Profits. Zenith’s em- 
phasis on profit rather than production 
is by no means new. Some years ago, 
for instance, McDonald dropped out 
of auto radio production because 
Zenith couldn’t make enough profit 
on it, has since refused to follow 
competitors like RCA into so fa 
profitless color television production. 

Thus, in an industry where last year 
Admiral netted less than 1c, Philco 
only 1c, and even Motorola only 3.5c 
on the sales dollar, Zenith brought 
down a plump 5.lc to net profit, more 
even than the 4.9c netted by Magna- 
vox, that other producer of higher- 
priced sets. 

A first quarter, however, does not 
make a year, and Zenith stockholders 
were wondering whether Zenith’s 
present prosperity would last. “It’s 
pretty early to tell yet,’ Robertson 
says, “whether the first quarter will 
prove typical of the year. We're going 
into our low quarter now. But we'll 
have a nice fall line, and if there’s 
any possibility of doing business, I 
assure you that we'll be doing it. 

“In any case,” adds he, “we should 
do at least as well as we did last year.” 
That should disappoint no one: in 
1957 Zenith earned $8.29 a share on 
sales of $160 million. 


television 
more ex- 
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PERSONALITIES 


LEON AT LARGE 


Question: Whatever hap- 

pened to Leon Henderson, 

the price czar of World War 

1? Answer: He’s currently 
at liberty. 





IN THE early days of World War II, 
when Washington’s alphabetized bu- 
reaucracy bulged at the seams and 
every problem had its administrator, 
or expediter, one name every USS. 
husinessman knew was that of Leon 
Henderson, the economist who bossed 
the Office of Price Administration— 
and, in effect, business itself. 

As the all-powerful price czar, Hen- 
derson clamped “ceilings” on prices, 
kept a watchful eye on war profiteers. 
At the zenith of his influence, he even 
appeared as a radio commentator 
sponsored by O’Sullivan heels, whose 
ads pictured a huge head of Henderson 
together with the eye-catching cap- 
tion: “The World’s No. One Heel.” It 
was no accident; Henderson himself 
had said: “Let’s use it—let’s kid it. In 
no time I'll be the No. One heel any- 
way.” 

Last month, some 16 years after he 
left Government service, the name 
Leon Henderson popped up again in 
business headlines. His resignation as 
president of Manhattan’s Doeskin 
Products prompted many a Wall 
Streeter to ponder: Whatever hap- 
pened to Leon Henderson? What had 
happened was that after bowing out 
as OPA administrator in 1942, Ex- 
Czar Henderson went to work as an 
economist and sometime magazine 
contributor. He worked for Leo 
Cherne’s Research Institute of Amer- 
ica as well as Pay-As-You-Go Beards- 
ley Ruml’s_ International Hudson 
Corp., served as an “expert witness” 
in “two big and three small antitrust 
cases.” In 1955 he moved over to 
American Leduc Uranium Corp., suc- 
ceeded in reorganizing it “and getting 
it down to proportions” before Union 
Carbide bought it. 

Doeskin Departure. Then last De- 
cember, Henderson, sponsored by a 
group of Cuban investors, was in- 
stalled as president of tissue-making 
Doeskin. One day last month, how- 
ever, Doeskin’s 1957 report went out 
to stockholders and next day Leon 
Henderson went out as president, re- 
signing because of “irreconcilable dif- 
ferences with the existing control man- 
agement.” 

Probably not since wartime Wash- 
ington had Henderson seen such 
confusion. Formerly controlled by 
Swan-Finch Oil (which is in the throes 
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of Federal reorganization), Doeskin is 
currently controlled by a Canadian 
group which bought out the Cubans. 
Yet of Doeskin’s $10 million in listed 
assets, the company admits that about 
$4 million is of “doubtful collectibil- 
ity” and $327,459 is in litigation. 

Kept on by the new owners, Hen- 
derson found that as president his 
duties embraced only sales promotion 
and plant production, nor did he ever 
receive any financial reports, which 
went to Chairman Samuel Smiley. 
But last month, when the SEC itself 
seemed to question the validity of the 
million shares by which Smiley and his 
Canadians had won control, Hender- 
son had enough. 

Now at liberty, Ex-Czar Henderson 
has a number of consultant deals cook- 
ing. Not that he has no eye for the 
attractions of some big corporate post. 
Last year, says he, when a detached 
retina cost him the sight of one eye, 
“Bernard Baruch told me I could see 
more with one eye than most men can 
with two. And that Doeskin job took 
more guts than eyes!” At 63 (this 
month), Leon Henderson would like 
to latch on to a company “that has no 
stockholder suits. I'd like,” he adds 
cryptically, “a few huckleberries once 
in a while.” 


LEON HENDERSON: 


huckleberries suit his taste 


NICKEL MINES: 


a long-haul proposition 


CANADA 


THE PATIENT 
PROSPECTOR 


After a year of seeking, 

Canada’s McIntyre Porcupine 

has not yet found the key 

to Ventures, Litd.’s great ore 
hoards. 


Wuen Toronto’s McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines, Ltd.* snapped up control of 
aging entrepreneur Thayer Lindsley’s 
mine-rich but cash-poor Ventures, 
Ltd.+ last spring (Forses, June 15, 
1957), Bay Street buzzed with rumors 
Porcupine’s powerful resources were 
well known to include some $60-odd 
million worth of such blue chip stocks 
as Amerada, Jersey Standard, Inter- 
national Nickel. With this kind of a 
bankroll behind its spadework, it 
seemed as if Ventures might at long 
last begin to turn its Pre-Cambrian 
mineral treasures into paydirt 
The Prize and the Paradox. But in 
the past year, despite the sponsorship 
of one of Canada’s finest mining man- 
agements, the famed Lindsley empire 
seemed paradoxically to be farthe) 
from, not paydirt. The 
drastic drop in base metal prices had 
shrunk the market value of Ven- 
tures’ equity in such famed mines as 
Falconbridge Nickel (51° 
Opemiska Copper (27°) owned) 
Hoyle (58%). Under the 
stances Ventures’ vast seams of nickel 
copper, lead, zinc and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 


closer to, 


owned), 
and 


circum- 


iron ore 


*McIntyre Porcupine Mines. Traded NYSE 
Approximate current price: 79. Price range 
(1958): high, 7912; low, 6812. Dividend (1957) 
$3. Indicated 1958 payout: $3. Earnings pe! 
Share (1957): $3.24. Total assets: $51.8 mil 
lion. Ticker symbol: MP 

‘Ventures, Ltd. Traded Toronto Stock Ex 
change. Approximate current price 24 
Price range (1958) high, 2514 low, 21 
Dividend (1957): 5h« Indicated 1958 pay- 
out: 50c. Earnings per share (1957 78 
Total assets $34.1 million 








“WORKERS IN 
EFFORT - 














Industrialists new to the Southland are telling us... 


THE SOUTH MAKE AN EXTRA 
AND IT’S PAYING OFF TODAY!” 


Many OF OUR industrial newcomers are 
old-timers in the manufacturing business, 
with years of production experience in 
other industrial regions. How do these 
executives and managers feel about their 
first plant in the South? Most of all, they 
are enthusiastic about the willingness to 
work so characteristic of men and women 
in industry here in the South. 





WE WANT YOUR FREIGHT IN ‘58! 


To shippers and receivers of freight, 
the railroad that “Serves the South” 
now offers the largest, most efficient, 
most modern plant and equipment in 
its 127-year history. As never before, 
we are eager to serve and geared to 
GO. Let our low-rate, all-weather vol- 
ume transportation service help you 
do a better job for your shipping dollar. 


THIS year, ship via Southern and see! 











They tell of their production goals and 
quality standards met and surpassed in 
surprisingly short time, at the same wage 
rates that they were accustomed to paying 
elsewhere. This is particularly gratifying 
at a time when lessened business activity 
everywhere calls for a closer scrutiny by 
management of all production costs. 

The record proves that dependable, 
easily trained, eager-to-work manpower 
in all classifications is one of the South's 
great “resources” today. It makes for less 
worker turnover, absenteeism and other 
difficulties. It means better morale in the 
plant, with more efficient production and 
lower manufacturing cost per unit. Let 
our Industrial Development staff tell you 
all about all the many unique advantages 
the fast-growing Southland offers industry 
today. “Look Ahead — Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 


All America is growing — but the fast-growing 
youngster of the “family” is the modern South! 











PROPOSED NEW ISSUE (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 
seemed less worth the trouble of dig- 


1,000,000 Shares | ging up than they had a year ago. 
’ 


ly bei teteved Thus it came as no surprise to bush- 
(Amount currently being registered) | wise Bay Streeters last month when 


THE CHASE FUND OF BOSTON | Venturés 34°;-owned subsidiary Fro- 


Ltd. announced it had sold 


| its 262,000-share stake in the Roths- 

Shares, $1 Par Value child-backed British Newfoundland 
Offering Price $10.00 Per Share a ee ee eo 
(In single transactions involving less than $10,000) ae aapere Fro — also confit med 
it had sold its interest in another 
blueprint-stage mining project in 
The primary investment objective of The Chase Fund of Boston is to seek capital French West Africa. ‘ 
appreciation. The Fund will retain and reinvest for the benefit of its shareholders Quo Vadis, Ventures? Frobisher’s 
any net long term capital gains realized from its portfolio transactions. It is designed pruning, obviously approved by Ven- 
to meet the requirements of investors, both large and small, whose principal goal is tures and its parent Porcupine, clear- 
accumulation of capital. ly pointed the paradox. Despite its 
These shares will be offered to the public commencing on or about June 3, 1958, rich papa, Ventures was not getting 
through a group of underwriters headed by the undersigned. a fat allowance to bankroll projects 


The Fund will become an open-end investment company with redeemable shares whose fruition lay decades ahead. 
not later than June 30, 1958. 


What, then, was Porcupine plan- 

A registration statement relating to these securities has been filed with the Securities and Exchange ning to do with Ventures? “My guess,” 

Commission but has not yet become effective. These securities may not be sold nor may offers to buy speculated New Yorker Arnold Hoff- 

be accented prior tothe time the regtration statement becomes effective. This advertisement shall | | man, president of Mesabi Iron and 

securities in any State in which such offer, solicitation or sale would be unlawful prior to registration authority on undeveloped resources, 

or qualification under the securities laws of any such State. | “is that McIntyre is embarrassed by 

its $4-million paper loss in the Ven- 

A copy of the Preliminary Prospectus may be obtained from your tures purchase. It bought 400,000 

local broker or dealer or by writing the undersigned. stares for $35 and they’re selling fo 

$25 today. They were victims of poor 

timing, so now they’re trying to re- 

SHEARSON, HAMMILL & Co. coup by feeling their way into situa- 

tions that can pay off in several years, 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. chopping off everything else.” 

The Hoffman explanation made 

— sense. But McIntyre Porcupine itself 

maintained that it was unworried by 


its paper loss. Retorted McIntyre 

RESU LTS of the Treasurer William B. Dix: “Embar- 

rassed? Why, we've held securities for 

e 35 years and watched them go up and 

first three months down. A paper loss doesn’t bother 
us. 

Sales: 1958 1957 Concluded McIntyre President Jack 


Gas .. $10,250,139 $ 9,213,980 Barrington, who also bosses Ventures 
Appliances and other merchandise 635,264 767,666 (succeeding Robert Anderson now 
Service charges and other income _ 246,842 290,588 U.S. Treasury secretary): “We are 
11,132,245 _ 10,272,234 satisfied with the progress of our in- 
a me gn iets vestment. You don’t build up an 
ost of gas, appliances and other mer- »xplorati . anv like Venture: 
chandise sold ................... 6,010,586 — §,433,501 Mg ppeenteigae 2c Gamelan 
Operating, selling and administrative ‘ — ty . & hid é B 
expenses 2,770,208 2,678,394 up in cross-links. We're simplifying 
Depreciation 585,938 578,604 corporate structure, cleaning out bits 
a ‘ See 290,103 271,840 and pieces.” Sighed Ventures Treas- 
mortization of contracts and deben- er George . » “It’sas 
uve Genes 39,898 48,847 oe ooffe: “It’s a slow, 
9,696,733 _ 9,011,186 Just how slow that process might 
Income before Federal income taxes 1,435,512 1,261,048 be for eager McIntyre—and Ventures 
ae income taxes . a eee 6,500 lesser shareholders—became ap- 
— cs ek $713,512 $ 622,048 parent early this month. Reporting at 
Income per Common Share (based on aver- last for the year ending December 31, 
age shares outstanding) $ .48 $ .42 1957, Treasurer Woodrooffe revealed 
Total dividends paid $386,618 $455,793 Ventures, with rising income more 
Pounds of gas sold : 164,146,000 144,309,000 than offset by shares issued to Mc- 


Intyre, had earned only 78c per share, 

Su BU RBAN PROPAN down from 91c in Thayer Lindsley’s 

E last year at the helm in 1956. It all 

GAS CORPORATION seemed a remarkably small cash re- 

| turn from a natural resources empire 

that ranks, potentially at least, with 
the world’s greatest. 
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OIL 


WHY? 


Why did Jersey Standard last 

month decide to acquire the 

minority interest in Interna- 
tional Petroleum? 


For SOME years now, Wall Street has 
buzzed intermittently with rumors 
that Standard Oil of New Jersey 
would try to acquire the public’s 
17.4% minority interest in its Latin 
American subsidiary, International 
Petroleum.* Always in the past, 
such rumors have proven arrant false 
alarms. This month, however, the 
alarmists rang the bell. The SEC 
willing, Jersey announced, it hoped 
to eliminate the minority interest in 
IPC. Jersey said it was prepared to 
offer nine shares of Jersey Standard 
for each ten outstanding of IPC. IPC 
stockholders were unlikely to object: 
for shares which sold the day before 
the announcement at 401% they would 
get $49.83 worth of Jersey stock. 

But if stockholders were pleased, 
Wall Streeters by and large were at a 
loss for an explanation. Some theo- 
rists were nonetheless willing to 
climb out on a limb. With crude pro- 
duction outrunning demand, they 
suggested, the incentive for crude- 
rich competitors to expand in IPC’s 
fast-growing Colombia-Peru _baili- 
wick in search of markets has been 
growing increasingly powerful. 

To meet this threat IPC itself will 
have to expand. Traditionally, how- 
ever, IPC has financed its expansion 
internally, and this has meant that its 
capital outlays have been limited by 
the amount of earnings it has been 
able to salt away after the payment 
of dividends. One way out would be 
to pay smaller dividends. But this 
would irritate minority shareholders. 
By elimination of the minority stock- 
holders, however, this problem could 
be solved. This would not only re- 
lease dividends for capital purposes 
but put Jersey Standard’s limitless 
cash resources at IPC’s disposal. 

Would Jersey follow the same 
course with its rich Venezuelan sub- 
sidiary, Creole Petroleum? The an- 
swer is: probably not. For Creole’s 
outstanding common is held by a large 
number of Venezuleans—and it is to 
Jersey's interest to give them a stake 
in the company. No such question 
arises in IPC’s case: most of the non- 
Jersey stock in the Latin American 
firm is owned by Canadians. 


*International Petroleum Co., Ltd. Traded 
American Stock Exchange. Approximate 
current price: 48'4. Price range (1958): high. 
49'!,; low, 32. Dividend (1957): $1.40. Indi- 
cated 1958 payout: $1.40. Earnings per share 
(1957): $2.83. Total assets: $387.6 million 
Ticker symbol: TY 
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We 


are pleased to announce that 
American Gas and Electric Company 
has adopted a new corporate name 


American Electric Power Company, Inc. 


For many years the business of 
American Gas and Electric System has been 
exclusively electric. The new name has been 
adopted to identify more accurately 
our business and our service. 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC (AFP) POWER SYSTEM 


providing electric service to 1,350,000 customers 
in these seven states: Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 


Through these six operating companies: 
Appalachian Power Company 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 
Kentucky Power Company 


Kingsport Utilities, Ine. 
Ohio Power Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 
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Effective April 16, 1958, the shareholders 
of The Haloid Company approved 
the changing of the company name to 


HALOID XEROX INC. 


This action was taken to enhance the worth of an already 
valuable symbol. For eight years we’ve been marketing 

our xerographic products—now accounting for half ow 
sales, half our profits—under the trademark XeroX 

We believe XeroX will become an increasingly important 
asset as versatile xerography, with its manifold applications 
in document reproduction and in the field of 
communications, expands here and abroad. 


XEROX® PRODUCTS FOR XEROGRAPHY * 
PHOTO-COPYING MACHINES * PHOTOCOPY PAPERS 
AND CHEMICALS * PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS «+ 
NEGATIVE MATERIALS FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


HALOID 
XEROX 


HALOID XEROX INC. 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


TRA ORmARE 














QUICK FACTS—1957 


% Increase 
Amount Over 1956 
Net Income for 
Common Stock ................$ 5,945,997 


Per Share of Common 
Stock ..... : $1.82 


Per Cent of Operating 
Revenue ............ 22.0 
Dividends Paid per Share... $1.36 
Operating Revenues ............$26,983,317 


Gross Additions to 

Utility Plant .................$28,887,710 
Kilowatt-hour Sales 

{in thousands) ............ 2,243,080 
Customers at End of Year... 200,059 
Average Annual Kilowatt- 


hour Use Per Residential 
Customer 


For a copy of Puget’s 1957 
Annual Report, write 

Frank McLaughlin, President 
860 Stuart Building, 


Seattle 1, Washington 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY PUGET POWER 


FOR PUGET POWER... 
Continuing Progress 
In A Growing Area 


During the past year, Puget continued to forge ahead 
through positive performance. 


GROWTH: Population in Puget’s area increased 74.2% 
in the 15 years ended 1955 and is forecast to rise by 60% 
in the period 1955-65. Puget’s load growth is expected to 
continue upward, consistent with past performance. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: Puget’s territory is one of 
the most economically promising sections in the U.S. In 
cooperation with civic, business and governmental groups, 
the Company is working to help realize the area’s potential 
for economic growth. 


STABILITY OF REVENUE: With 57% of its total revenues 
derived from the home use of electricity, the company is 
less vulnerable revenue-wise in an economic decline. Also, 
Puget serves a well balanced, decentralized area of 3.200 
square miles which includes 270 communities and adja- 
cent rural areas. 


ADEQUATE FUTURE POWER: Through its own new 
generation—which totals 180,000 kilowatts—long-term 
agreements with the Chelan and Grant County Public 
Utility Districts and other resources, Puget plans to have 
sufhcient power available to meet a projected peak demand 
of around 1,000,000 kilowatts in the mid-1960’s. 


ENDURING FAITH: Puget faces the future firm in the 
belief that this country’s sources of strength are unequalled, 
that the national economy is basically solid and that this 


Company possesses the key ingredients of growth and 
stability. 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 

March April May June July August , , j . Jan. Feb. March 

(prelim.) 

Production.........146.0 144.0 143.0 144.0 144.0 145.0 . . 39. 36. ' 130.0 128.0 
Employment eee 120.6 120.5 120.8 120.6 120.7 y , y ° r 116.2 115.7 
Hours eee 100.5 99.8 99.5 100.3 99.5 100.3 i , : . . 96.2 96.5 
Sales 118.9 114.6 117.4 119.4 123.9 125.7 : d 3 . d 112.3 118.8 
Bank Debits ove Se 156.6 157.7 139.0 157.1 155.3 : , ‘ 37. d 142.9 135.7 
INDEX 128.7 127.1 127.6 124.7 129.0 129.4 ; £ 24. 2. 23. 119.5 118.9 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK important consideration is the fact 


that the prospect of a less vigorous, 
by SIDNEY B. LURIE more selective and shorter-lived busi- 
. ness recovery is not necessarily an im- 
mediate threat to investor confidence 
It may become one later in the year, 
THERE is an old market axiom to the’ out,” and there are perhaps this summer, when there is 
effect that styles in speculation are constructive straws . 2 wider acceptance of this column’s be- 
always changing. In this connection, in the wind which lief that these are the “in-between” 
the “style” in today’s stock market is suggest that the re- F@ years, a period of many short-lived 
somewhat like the sack dress which cession will not cycles. But why worry about October 
has “caught on” in women’s apparel. snowball at this in May? 
Despite all the cartoons and jokes, _ time. In other As this column has so often em- 
the feminine poriion of America’s buy- words, for the time phasized, 1958 has been and will re- 
ing public seem to be saying that there _ being at least, spec- main a difficult period for the classical 
is no charm in the obvious. The male _ulative sights have been set on the investor whose actions are tuned only 
portion who buy securities seem to be nation’s ability to avoid a major to major cycles, the best names, the 
saying the same thing with respect to downward spiral not on the possi-_ traditional vehicles. It has been and 
the obviously poor business statistics. bility of a new business boom (which will remain a very rewarding period, 
The reasons why this condition came everyone knows is remote). however, for the opportunist who 
into being were discussed at the turn This background is important for it recognizes the fact that it is better to 
of the month, to which might be points up the reason why a subtle’ be “right” about the “wrong” stocks, 
added the thoughts that: 1) There is psychology has been required in an_ than “wrong” about the “right” stocks 
little fear of “another 1929-32,” and off-beat year. There is no rule which Illustrative of the point, Thatcher 
properly so, for the social, economic, says that stocks must decline merely Glass around 28 is an interesting stock 
financial and political background is because the averages are still high. to own in a rehabilitated company 
so different. 2) More immediately, And it’s futile to debate the timing which appears to have completely 
the downward trend has “flattened of the next bull market. The more’ changed character in the past five 





Off-Beat Stocks in an Off-Beat Year 
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Here's Proof That New 
Stock Rating Method 
Yields Large Profits 


- late January a new and improved method 
for measuring relative strength trends was an- 
nounced. Ratings, based on this method (cover- 
ing 42 industry groups and over 400 leading 
stocks), were made available to investors by 
the Keltner Statistical Service, prominent in 
the field of commodity and investment research 
since 1939 

he accomplishment that hag been possible 
through the use of these ratings since they were 
introduced has been outstanding. In a market that 
has moved practically sidewise, the ratings would 
kept you in stocks that on average have had 
a sizable advance, while at the same time they 
would have helped you to avoid stocks that have 
performed poorly. 

When the ratings were first published in January 
the industry groups with the highest ratings were 
predominantly consumer goods industries. Eight 
of the top ten groups fell in this classification. It 
was clear, on the basis of the Keltner Ratings, that 
were the groups in which one should have 
been most heavily invested 

Below is a tabulation showing what would have 
happened in the first three months following intro 
duction of the Keltner Ratings had you bought 
stocks in these top rated groups—groups which, 

might be added, have without exception main- 
tained their plus rating since January 


have 


these 





TOP-RATED INDUSTRY GROUPS- 
AVERAGE GAIN 1/24/58 to 4/25/58 


Group Ave. Gain 
Tobacco . 6 points 
Grocery Chains a points 
Drugs 9% points 
Baking ‘ 3% points 
Dairy 2% points 
Finance 2% points 
Meat Packing ..... . 2% points 
Utilities ..eee 3% points 


LOW-RATED INDUSTRY GROUPS- 
AVERAGE LOSS 1/24/58 to 4/25/58 


Group Ave. Loss 
Steel soctcee .oe Oe 9% 
Machinery .«seee O points 3% 
Auto Parts : M% points 2.4% 
Farm Equip ; .... 0 points 9% 











The least advance for any of these groups, 
as you will note, was 7.0% and the largest 
advance was 20.3%. All of this occurred dur- 
ing a period when the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average was up less than 1%. 


58 Stocks Out of 60 Advance 


In the eight top-ranked groups, 


including a 
total of 60 stocks, only two stocks declined 
from January 24 to April 25, the three-month 
period under survey. These two stocks were 
United Biscuit, a Baking stock, which lost % 
of a point and Beneficial Finance, a Finance 
stock which lost only % of a point. The in- 
teresting thing about this is that had you con- 
fined your purchases to these top-rated 
industry groups you could hardly have avoided 
picking a winner. The chances, as it turned 
out, were 29 out of 30 that you would be in 
a profitable stock, and had you been so un 
fortunate as to pick a loser the most that you 
could have lost would have been % of a point 

The average advance for the 58 stocks that 
went up was 5% points, or 12.6%. The in- 
dividual stock with the highest rating was 
Lorillard. Had you bought this stock you 
would have had a 14% point gain, or a 38.5% 
profit. You might have bought Parke- Davis 
for a 36.2% profit, Sterling Drug for a 34.2% 
profit, W ilson & Co. for a 28.6% profit, ¥ aaa 
hold Finance for a 24.8% profit, or Safeway 
Stores for a 26.1% profit. These are only a 
few of the large profits that were available- 


40 


at a time when the general market was unable | 


to advance. 

There were, in fact, 
were losing ground during this ‘period. 
stocks for the most part were in the low- 
rated industry groups, four of which are 
shown in the accompanying tabulation. These 
four groups include a total of 62 stocks covered 
by the Keltner Ratings. During the three- 
month period under survey, 36 of these stocks 
declined, 25 advanced and one was unchanged. 
This means that in these groups your chances 
were less than one in two ot owning a profitable 


stock. And even if you were fortunate enough | 


to hold a stock that went up your chances of 
making any money were very small. Only 8 
of the 62 stocks in these low-rated industry 
groups advanced more than two points 


Accurate Measurement of Group 
Performance the Key to Profitable 
Stock Selection 


From the above, two things sté and out clearly. 
One is the importance of group action. You 
have to be in the right groups, groups doing 
better than the general market, if you are to 
make substantial profits on your investments. 
The other is that you must have some way ot 
knowing which groups to be in. The Keltner 
Ratings—which are unique in that they pro- 
vide investors with a week to week 
measurement of longer term relative strength 
trends—can help you, as they 
others, to keep invested in the right 
and industries. 

You cannot avoid consistently making money 
in the stock market if you keep your funds 
invested in stocks that are doing better than 
the market. The secret of investment success 
is actually this simple. All you need is the 
factual, objective information that the pro- 
fessional investor uses. The Keltner Ratings 
will provide you with this kind of information. 

Find out today how this remarkable guide 
can make money for you. For $2 you will re- 
ceive the following: 


stocks 


1. A detailed explanation of the Keltner Ratings, 
telling you how they are computed and hou 
they can help you increase } 
profits 


Charts showing the 
to sample 
ary 1956 


Keltner Ratings, 


A two-week trial subscription 
Investment Letter containing the latest Kelt- 
ner Ratings covering 42 industry groups and 
over 400 leading stocks. 


to the 


Begin now to learn the secret of larger profits 
from your investments by filling out and mail- 
ing the coupon below 


THE KELTNER STATISTICAL SERVICE 
1004 Baltimore Ave., Dept. F-1 

Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Enclosed is $2 for the information outlined 
above. I understand this will be airmailed to 
me by return mail, that it will include the 
Keltner Investment Letter for this week 
(containing the latest Keltner Ratings for 
42 industry groups and over 400 leading 
stocks) and that next weeks’ Investment 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Letter will be mailed to me when issued. | 
| 

Name | 
| 

Address l 
| 

l 

a 


City & State 





] 
numerous stocks that 
These | 





factual | 


are helping | 


your investment 


applied | 


stocks from the beginning of Janu- | 


Keltner | 





years. The milk bottle business which 
formerly accounted for the bulk of 
volume now represents only about 
10% of sales. Beer, liquor, soft drinks, 
food containers contribute about 75% 
of volume. Perhaps equally important, 
the company has practically rebuilt 
as well as expanded its plant fa- 
cilities—and its profit margins have 
improved. 

This year Thatcher’s earnings (be- 
fore conversion of the preferred 
stock) might reach $3.75 per share as 
compared with $3.16 in 1957. More- 
over, the 1959 outlook is bright as far 
as one can see at this early date. The 
company is expanding one of its plants 
and an important new contributor re- 
cently was obtained. 

Speaking of off-beat situations, the 
present generation of security buyers 
may not realize that speculative op- 
portunities often can be found in the 
bond market. Today, in particular, 
opportunities have developed in the 
senior rail bond field. As was noted 
at the turn of the month, it is entirely 
too easy to “tar” the entire rail group 
with the difficulties of some of the 
leading eastern rail systems. Furth- 
ermore, an upturn in the steel in- 
dustry could have important rami- 
fications inasmuch as a pick-up in 
steel output will mean increased load- 
ings of coal, iron ore, etc. Such an 
upturn in steel appears to have 
started. 

Apropos the foregoing, Baltimore & 
Ohio first fours 1980, around 74, (as 
well as the common stock around 27) 
appear to be an interesting indirect 
speculation on steel. This because 
Baltimore & Ohio is the third largest 
originator of soft coal in the nation. 
Furthermore, the road has several dis- 
tinct advantages over its major east- 
ern competitors: it has a smaller 
volume of passenger traffic; it is not 
in the New York harbor area where 
property taxes and operating costs 
are high, etc. 

Incidentally, the favorable wheat 
crop outlook in the Southwest sug- 
gests that roads in that area will do 
relatively well in 1958. In turn, this 
points a finger at the Missouri Pacific 
first four and one-quarters 2005, now 
selling around 72. Fixed charges were 
earned roughly three times last year. 

All this does not mean that the 
security buyer has to blind himself to 
the basic requirements of manage- 
ment, financial position, trade stand- 
ing, etc. Rather, it means that he must 
be more flexible than ever before— 
and recognize one basic truism: a 
good investment likewise must be a 
good speculation. 

For example, the constructive com- 
ments made by the president of 
Deere & Co. at that company’s annual 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Announces and Offers A New Special Report 


OPPORTUNITIES IN 
NATURAL GAS STOCKS 


You can now profit from a new and 
significant study in one of today’s most 
promising fields of investment—natural gas. 
Investors have committed billions of dol- 
lars to the stocks of natural gas utility and 
pipeline companies. These enterprises have 
long been regarded as one of the top 
growth industries of the country. Recent 
court decisions, however, have thrown the 
industry into confusion and created doubt 
regarding the values of the stocks. This is 
the sort of development that could, and the 
Value Line Survey finds has, resulted in 
remarkable buying opportunities. 

How profitable natural gas stocks have 
been for investors can be seen from the 
past record. In five years the four leading 
pipeline companies, for example, increased 
their sales by 160%, their profits by 130%, 
and their dividends by 105%. Stock prices 
rose an average 110%. The recent court de- 
cisions have temporarily stopped the price 
advance but not, the Value Line finds, the 
growth of earnings. Hence the developing 
opportunities for investors seeking capital 
gain with a relatively high degree of safety. 

Prepared by a special team of analysts of 
the Value Line Survey, under the general 
direction of editor-analyst Frank B. Smith, 
this pointed study explains the develop- 
ments that are shaping the fortunes of each 
company. Because of its unusually timely 
significance for investors, copies of this 
report on the natural gas industry are 
being made available at the nominal cost 
of $2 each. Use coupon below for your copy. 


How A Great Growth Industry 
Was Thrown Into Confusion 


Natural gas in 1947, from a slow start a 
decade before, burst its bounds and em- 
barked on one of the greatest expansion 
programs in history. Literally billions of 
dollars were poured into new pipelines, 
distribution facilities and great under- 
ground reservoirs to serve communities 
clamoring for this low-cost fuel. Sales 
bounded upwards and revenues rocketed. 
Then in November 1957, came the Memphis 
Case decision, throwing the entire industry 
into confusion, threatening the vast capital 
employed and raising the question whether 
the industry could continue to go forward, 
or even survive. 


The final chapter has not been written, 
but it is the opinion of the Value Line 
Survey that a reversal of the Memphis de- 
cision will be seen and the tremendous ef- 
fect of such a reversal on individual natural 
gas stocks is frankly discussed in this Re- 
port. You see what earnings are likely to 
be when the rate regulation muddle is re- 
solved and you get the findings of the re- 
search group that devoted hundreds of 
hours to bring you this up-to-the-minute 
investment guidance for your own profit- 
making use. 


"Subscribers to the Value Line Survey have 
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SPECIAL: For the 


first time, the Value 

Line Survey is making 

available, at nominal 

cost, its report on the 
Natural Gas industry. This 
timely new study covers 23 
leading natural gas, gas utili- 

ty and pipeline stocks and se- 
lects those most favorably situ- 
ated in the current market for 
capital gain-minded investors. 
This is urgent reading for inter- 
ested investors. You are invited 
to send for your copy today.* 


1958 Prospects for Each 
Of 23 Natural Gas Stocks 


This report on a great growth industry 
provides also a comprehensive analysis of 
each of its leading companies. Note from 
the contents briefed below, the wealth of 
investment information brought to you for 
your investment consideration: 


1. What the Natural Gas Act of 1938 has 
meant to costs and earnings, and 
how the Memphis Case decision has 
affected the growth of the Natural 
Gas Industry. 

2. Prices, earnings and dividends esti- 
mated for each of 23 leading stocks 
in 1958 and charted monthly back to 
1947 and annually in prior years. 

3. Probable Market Performance Rank 
of each of these stocks in the next 
12 months compared to all other 
stocks. 

4. Intrinsic Value Ratings of each stock 
during the next 12 months, to show 
which stocks are overvalued or 
undervalued now. 











How to Profit from Natural Gas Stocks 


Before you invest, use this exclusive investment 
aid to check the stocks that are undervalued now 
and at an important buying juncture; the stocks 
that offer you the best capital gains opportunities 
over a 3 to 5 year pull, the stocks that are best 
for income, and best for safety. Following are 
the stocks covered: 


Amer. Natural Gas Lone Star Gas Southern Nat. Gas 
Arkansas-La. Gas Mississippi R. Fuel Tenn. Gas Trans. 
Brooklyn Un. Gas Nat’! Fuel Gas 
Columbia Gas Northern Nat. Gas Transcon.GasP.L. 
Consol. Nat. Gas Oklahoma Nat.Gas United Gas Corp. 
El Paso Nat. Gas Pacific Lighting United Gas Imp. 
Equitable Gas Panhandle Eastern Washington G. L. 
Laclede Gas Peoples Gas L.&C. 





already received all the 


THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 


Texas Eastern Trans. 


5. Ranks according to Appreciation Po- 
tentiality over the 3- to 5-year period 
1961-1963. 

6. The 8 natural gas stocks selling below 
Intrinsic Value and ranked in Group 
I (Highest) for superior Market 
Performance in next 12 months. 

7. The 7 natural gas stocks that have a 
Capital Appreciation Potentiality up 
to 60% in the next 3 years. 

Here in one complete Report is the 
unique investment guidance you can use 
to increase your capital and income in the 
natural gas industry. Now, during what 
may be a temporary depression in natural 
gas stock prices, would be a timely mo- 
ment for you to inform yourself of the new 
developments in natural gas, to check the 
stocks that may offer unusual buying op- 
portunities as the industry gets back into 
its forward stride. Mail coupon today for 
your copy of REPORT ON NATURAL 
GAS STOCKS. 


The Value Line Investment 
5 East 44th St.. New York 17, 


Survey 
> # 

Please send me.. copy (ies) 
of REPORT ON THE NATURAL GAS IN. 
DUSTRY at $2 each for which I enclose pay- 
ment. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





material contained in this study 


The Value Line Survey Building, 


5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CITY. 


STATE 
FB-105 8 
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“Can't afford to sell because of taxes?” 


Now Pomona College can 
eliminate your Capital 
Gains Tax and pay you 

Tax-exempt Income for Life 





Here is a new kind of lifetime 
investment plan. By exchanging 
appreciated securities at today’s 
market value for a tax-exempt 
life income contract guaranteed 
by Pomona College, you will — 


AAAAAAALS AS AALLA SALAS SS AALS 


¢ eliminate all tax on your capital gains 
receive tax free income for life 
reduce your income tax 
have more spendable income 
provide income for your survivor 
lessen estate and inheritance taxes 
establish a memorial fund in your 
name at the College 
The College can offer you these 
important benefits because, as a 
tax-exempt institution, it can do 
things for you that you cannot do 
for yourself. 


For complete details, write 
today for free booklet. 


Pomona College 
03F, Sumner Hall, Claremont, Calif. 
Assets $22,800,000 
MA AAT 


Trade Commodities | 


But Get Facts First 


Learn how professionals time their 
trades. How and when to spread. When 
to use stop loss orders. How the market 
may be measured to determine price 
trends. How to stay with the long trend 
and trade the intermediate. 


PAPALALAl 


Rm. 2 


AAAAAAAAALZ 
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A revealing wealth of information is 
contained in our book “How To Trade 
Commodities for Profit". 


Send $1.00 for a copy and we will in- 
clude free of charge a 3 weeks trial 
of our cornplete commodity service plus 
our profit record for wheat and soy- 
beans for the past 4 years. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 


UP 20,700%., 


Yes, in a 4-year period, = K.0O. WARRANTS 
showed the above percentage gain. a $500 in- 
rey appreciating to $104,000. The WAR- 
ANTS of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and 
Blas Corp. had comparative rises. WAR- 
RANTS move faster and further than any 
other type of security. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different phases 
- eee many avenues of their profitable 
purchase and sale—describes current oppor- 
tunities in Warrants 
ay? te copy send $2 to the publishers, 
. Associates, ty F-107, 220 Fifth 
_. New York 1, N. Y., or send for free 
descriptive folder. 


NN 
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| manufacturers 


| and Imperial. 
| Rated trucks, 


| $3,564 million; 
| million. The dividend payment was $4. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Shopping List Items 


I am of the opinion that the automo- 
bile stocks, as well as the aluminum 
stocks, reached their low points some 
time ago. Despite their poor business 
at present, I think purchasers of these 


| stocks who have patience will be well 


rewarded. 

Chrysler is one of the three largest 
of automobiles, and 
also manufactures marine and indus- 
trial engines and “Airtemps” heating, 
cooling and air conditioning equip- 
ment, etc. Its passenger car models 


| range from the low-priced Plymouth 


to the medium-priced De Soto and 
Dodge to the higher-priced Chrysler 
Also makes Dodge Job- 
“Mopar” parts and ac- 


cessories, “Oilite’ powdered metal 


| products and “Cycleweld” products. 
| Since its start in 1925, the company’s 


growth has been rapid, following its 
acquisition of Dodge Brothers in July, 
1928. The Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
was acquired in 1953. Distribution is 
world-wide. Sales of military prod- 
ucts are substantial and are expected 
to increase. 

Since 1955, the stock has ranged 
from 10142 to 44. Last year, earnings 
amounted to $13.75 a share; sales, 
working capital, $409 


As is well known, the company is cur- 
rently operating at a loss, and the 


| dividend for the second quarter this 


year was reduced to 25c, after paying 


75c the first 

quarter. In spite 

of that, I think 

the stock is in a 

buying range for 

the long pull. 

Capitalization 

consists of $250 

million long-term debt, and 8,725,000 
shares of stock. 

Ford is the second largest motor 
vehicle producer, derives around 90°, 
of sales from passenger cars, trucks, 
and related parts and accessories. The 
rest comes from farm tractors and im- 
plements, and from defense work. The 
latter, which is concentrated on jet 
engines, contributed 5.9° of total 
1956 sales. Ford (including Thunder- 
birds), Mercury, Lincoln and Con- 
tinental cars accounted for 28.4% of 
new domestic registrations in 1956, 
and Ford trucks for 29.5°% of the 
commercial total. Domestic distribu- 
tion is handled through 9,000 dealers. 
Long-term debt amounts to $250 mil- 
lion, and combined Class A and B 
stock, 42 million shares, both of which 
are owned by the Ford Foundation 
and the Ford family. In addition, there 
are 12,003,000 shares of common stock. 
Sales last year amounted to $5,771 
million. Earnings were $5.20 a share, 
dividend was $2.40, and net working 
capital was $435 million. In the last 
two years, the stock has declined from 
69 (when traded over-the-counter) 
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to 35. 1 believe that Ford is an at- | 


tractive long-pull purchase around 
present levels. 

As everybody knows, General Mo- 
tors is the largest manufacturer of 
automobiles. The company also makes 
parts and accessories, Frigidaire, and 


various products too numerous to | 


mention. Capitalization consists of $342 
million funded debt; 2,835,000 shares 
of preferred stock, and 279 million 
shares of common stock, of which 63 
million are held by du Pont. Sales last 
year amounted to $10,990 million; 


earnings, $2.98 a share, and a dividend | 


of $2 was paid. Price range since 1955 
has been 54-29. It is now in the mid- 
dle 30s, where I consider it very at- 
tractive for long-pull holding, even if 


the dividend should be reduced. At | 
the close of last year, the company’s | 


net working. capital amounted to 
$1,861 million. 

Aluminium Ltd. is the leader in 
world aluminum markets outside the 
U.S. The company is the second 
largest producer and sells more metal 
in primary form than any other pro- 
ducer. In 1957, 73° of the 614,210 tons 
of aluminum sold was primary (ingot) 
metal and 27°, semi-fabricated. These 
categories accounted for 46% and 34% 
of total revenues, respectively. In the 
past five years, the U.S. and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom have each taken 37% of 
total shipments by the company’s 
Canadian smelters, with 15% going to 
Canada and 11% elsewhere. 

The company has expanded rapidly 
and this has necessitated heavy bor- 
rowing, etc. Long-term debt consists 
of $493 million; common stock out- 
standing totals 30,168,000 shares. Sales 
last year amounted to $453 million and 
earnings amounted to $1.37 a share. 
A dividend payment of 8742c was 
made. For the first quarter of this 
year, the dividend amouted to 22'4c, 
and for the second quarter, 1744c. In 
the last year, the stock has moved 
between 53 and 26. Although the 
prospects for the immediate future 
are not excellent, I think that the 
long-pull outlook for aluminum is 
very good. 

Aluminum Co. of America is the 
leading factor in the U.S. aluminum 
industry, and is a wholly integrated 
producer from ore to numerous fin- 
ished products. It owns large baux- 
ite ore reserves (in Arkansas and 
Dutch Guiana) and transportation 
facilities, and supplies the larger part 
of its power needs. Chemicals and 
magnesium fabrications also are made. 
Primary aluminum production for the 
period 1951-1957 has ranged between 
40° -45% of the U.S. total. Fabri- 
cations accounted for 74% of total net 
sales and operating revenue in 1957, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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“Know Anything Good in the Market? " 


Sure we do. Lots of things. Lots of good common stocks. 

But what do you mean—“good”? 

Good for what? 

Good for an older couple planning a retirement program? 
Good for younger people with an unexpected inheritance? Good 
for a widow? Good for a successful doctor? Or good for a lawyer 
just reaching his prime? 

Remember: a good investment for one may not be for another. 
Every situation is different, and each needs an investment pro- 
gram tailored to fit. © 

If you’re not sure that what you’re doing with your money 
is the best thing possible, why not check with our Research 
Department and get their unbiased counsel ? 

It won't cost you a penny, and you won't obligate yourself in 
any way. It doesn’t matter whether you’ve got a little money or a 
lot, whether you own securities or don’t. But the more you tell us 
about your complete situation, the more helpful you'll find our 
answer. : 

Just write—in complete confidence of course—to 


ALLAN D. GULLIVER, Department SD-65 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Offices in 112 Cities 








Cities Service 
CONMPAN Y 
Dividend Notice 


$ cervick 


cities © 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per 
share on its Common stock, payable June 9, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 16, 1958. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on June 


2, 1958, 
aac ae, ie Sonne UTAH POWER 
books will not close. & LIGHT ‘aoe 


PAUL C. JAMESON Serving in Utah - Idaho 
April 24, 1958. Treasurer Colorado - Wyoming 








OIL STOCKS: 


what are their investment 


Our 18-page 
Monthly Letter |b 
May, free to you on 
request, Makes a 
thorough analysis 
of petroleum — 
one of the few 
major international 

rowth industries. 
This report fully 
evaluates current potentials of the in- 
dustry. Specific world-wide and domestic 
petroleum leaders are discussed in the light 
of such vital issues as: 


Demand * Refined Product Prices 
Inventories *« Crude Oil Prices 


WHERE ARE THE BEST MARKETS? 


What parts of the world show increasing 
oil demand, in contrast to the U.S.? What 
percentage of petroleum production goes 
to recession-vulnerable industry? The text 
answers these questions, and illustrates, 
with tables and graphs, the 10-year record 
of petroleum demand, exports and im- 

rts, inventories, and changes in price 
indices. 


7 OIL GIANTS REVIEWED, 
2 DOMESTIC COMPANIES SELECTED 


You'll learn from our Letter which of the 
international companies our experts believe 
offers you the greatest investment oppor- 
tunities, and which two firms operating 
ptincipally in the U.S. now seem to have 
superior investment appeal. 


OVER 200 OTHER 
RECOMMENDED STOCKS. 


In addition, our Monthly Letter includes 
a market review and classified list of over 
200 stocks recommended on the basis of 
our creative research. For your free copy, 
just mail coupon below. 





2 Whereas statistical research re- 
lates to the already achieved, creative 
research helps investors visualize future 
growth possibilities. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 34 Cities 
ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oy 


I Please send me without cost or obligation, # 
| your Monthly Letter FM-15. 
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ReEcenTLy the stock market has been 
| getting better, and earnings have 
been getting worse. One wag has re- 
marked that it is evident that those 
who are buying stocks “just can’t 
read the newspapers.” 

Analysts are shaking their heads. 
But cash keeps pressing for invest- 
|ment, and apparently there is a great 
deal of it. Furthermore, the credit 
|authorities keep on producing more 
cash, and making the earnings on 
short-term securities and cash de- 
posits lower and lower. The “reces- 
sion” in one way is unique; there’s 
|plenty of money around, whereas 
usually in times like this there is not 
enough. 

If the trend in the stock market is 
|at war with the trend in business, 
|and obviously it is, the pressure of 
funds is providing the stock market’s 
|ammunition. The credit authorities 
did not make this money available 
to help the stock market. They made 
it available to help business. The 
mills of the gods are grinding on, and 
as they “grind exceedingly fine” we 
will find out whether business is go- 
ing to use the money which has been 
provided. 

It may be one thing to make money 
available for borrowing by the cus- 
tomers of heavy industry and still an- 
other thing to make these customers 
borrow it. Sometimes you can lead 
a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink. Will industry increase its 
productive capacity when a demand 
is lacking for all it can produce from 
present facilities? Will this “confi- 
dent behavior” of the stock market 
lead businessmen to be more aggres- 
sive in making capital expenditures? 
Those are moot questions. The an- 
swers are far from obvious. 

One thing may be said with confi- 
dence. The stock market is discount- 
ing an earnings recovery far in 
advance of its development—and, as 
this column often reminds readers, 
the stock market seldom does the 
same thing twice. In other words, 
the risk element in waiting for the 
|economy to prove the stock market 
|right may not be as great as the risk 
element in assuming that the stock 
market is not wrong. 

There is much talk from Washing- 
ton and elsewhere that the recession 
is “bottoming out,” which means that 
it is not expected to get much worse. 
There is not much expectation, how- 
ever, that business will be better 
until towards the end of the third 





IMARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Conflicting Influences 


quarter; and there 
is a feeling that 
if the fourth 
quarter is as good 
as the first quar- 
ter in heavy in- 
dustry everyone 
should be satisfied. There is more 
concern about the duration of this 
period of restricted earnings than 
about the depth of the adjustment. 

The important automobile industry 
faces worse conditions in the second 
and. third quarters than in the first; 
but it hopes for a fairly good fourth 
quarter when it plans to bring out 
new bigger models at about the same 
price or at prices a little higher. If the 
automobile business picks up only 
mildly, the steel business will pick 
up not more than mildly. 

But the bulls say, “Ho, hum!” The 
bad fourth-quarter earnings and the 
January-February dividend casualties 
did not hurt stocks, nor did the worse 
first-quarter earnings and the April- 
May dividend meetings. Why should 
we be afraid of the second-quarter 
earnings and the July-August divi- 
dend cuts? After all the money fac- 
tor is on our side, the institutions are 
buying blue chips rather than selling 
them, and this is just an interim in- 
terruption in the inflation—not a 
major postwar business adjustment. 
The economy managers still have a 
tax cut in their quiver of anti-reces- 
sion weapons, and they are not 
through making money abundant and 
cheap. 

These conflicting factors are a little 
too much for me! I would not for 
one minute belittle the pressure of 
idle funds on the stock market; I can 
see it every day in my work. On the 
other hand, I am not yet ready to 
accept the thesis that you can make 
the customers of heavy industry bor- 
row money to build plants and acquire 
equipment that they don’t need! I 
think the economy overspent for cap- 
ital goods in the 1951-1957 period, 
and that the need for the products 
of heavy industry is much less as a 
result. That’s the normal sequence 
of such a big boom, and I am not 
willing yet to abandon all the lessons 
learned from the experience of the 
past. 

For people who like to buy into an 
industry when it is down, I would 
suggest more attention to the auto- 
mobile and auto parts issues. There 
will be some very poor earnings, divi- 
dend cuts and much pessimism sur- 
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rounding this industry between now 
and August. This is an abnormally 
bad year for automobiles. Next year 
probably will be at least a little bet- 
ter, and sometime before 1965 we 
probably will see at least one 7-mil- 
lion car year. There’s no hurry, but 
watch out for bargains in the shares 
of thoroughly solvent, well managed 
companies in this field. There will be 
some. 

British Petroleum (14%) looks like 
a cheap stock. The political risk in 
the Mideast explains why it is selling 
for about ten times last year’s earn- 
ings and for about seven times this 
year’s probable net. The company’s 
marketing area is in a territory where 
consumption of petroleum is increas- 
ing faster than in this country. Pro- 
duction costs in the Mideast are much 
lower than they are in Canada or 
America. 

Stewart-Warner (34) looks inter- 
esting. It is a strongly financed and 
simply capitalized company with a 
good record and a well diversified 
business with a high electronics em- 
phasis. Original equipment for auto- 
mobiles is only about 12% of sales. 
Earnings seem safely to support the 
$2 dividend. The company has a new 
parcel sorting machine, based on 
electronics, which is finding much 
needed mail applications and has an 
industrial potential. There is a spark 
of imagination in this device which 
should help the stock. 

Georgia-Pacific (35%) 
flow earnings of better than $2 a 
share in the first quarter. I continue 
to favor it above other issues as an 
inflation hedge. The company owns 
huge natural resources. It is tax- 


had _ cash 


sheltered because of the depletion | 


factor. A large debt provides high 
leverage for a relatively small stock 
capitalization. The $1 dividend is 
supplemented by a liberal stock dis- 
tribution. The stock is speculative, 
but so is most any stock at these 
exalted prices in this uncertain situ- 
ation. It has a big potential over a 
period, in my opinion. Fundamen- 
tally, I think it is relatively cheap 
when compared with most equities. 
I don’t think there are many stocks 
which are really as cheap. 

In the automation field, I like 
Cross Co. (30) and National Electric 
Welding Machines (16). I like the 
field . I see no need of buying 
Steels, Coppers and most Machinery 
issues at prices as high as those now 
prevailing, and question the likeli- 
hood of a major recovery this year in 
the industries represented. . . . I still 
like Pacific Gas & Electric, Southern 
California Edison and Rochester Gas 
& Electric as conservative utilities. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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INVESTING 
for FUTURE 
INCOME 
? 


Inco 
lave 


Established 1925 
A mutual fund invested 
in a list of securities 
selected for possible 
GROWTH of CAPITAL and 
INCOME in the years ahead. 


INVESTING 
for CURRENT 
INCOME 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund whose first 
objective is to return as 
LARGE CURRENT INCOME as 
may be obtained without 
undue risk of Principal. 





THe Parker Corporation, 200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send a Prospectus on 
[] Incorporated Investors 


[] Incorporated Income Fund 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
POWER COMPANY INC. 


2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6. WN. Y. 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the Common Stock for 
payment June 10, 1958 to the 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business May 12, 1958. 

H. W. BaLcooyen, 

Executive Vice President 


and Secretary 


April 25, 1958. 





Name 


Address 


Allied Chemical 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 


Quarterly dividend No. 149 
of $.75 per share has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock, payable June 10, 
1958, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 

May 16, 1958. 
RICHARD F. HANSEN 
Secretary 


April 28, 1958 


llied 
hemical 


Continuous Cash Dividends Have Been 


Paid Since Organization in 1920 
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3 Key Signs 
of a New Bull Market? 


‘“‘Margin requirements reduced to 50°%"’ 
billion in bank credit’’ ' 
Reading these and other reports 
the threshold of a new bull market 


Certainly, it is true that many key growth issues seem ripe for capital gains 


Federal Reserve 
Dow Jones Industrials recover 


Board acts to release 


ul 
x of ground lost since last 


But now 


>to $3 
July 


investors across the nation now ask if we might indeed be on 


more than 


at any time since 1949 the selection of new profit opportunities based on trends is of major im 


portance 


To help you invest wisely in such a selective market 


Growth Stock Report offe 


rs con- 


tinued weekly supervision of 35 major growth issues, their performance and price objectives 


What is the July-Sept. 
Flintkote? . 


should Safeway be 


wice objective for Sterling Drug. Hercules Powder, Royal Dutch Petroleum, 
. which growth stocks pay liberal dividends? 


bought, 


sold or held at current levels? These are just 3 of the many questions answered by this 
planned program for capital gains 
Send Just $1 Today to receive 4 full weeks of this concise service 
complete plan and method with a review of GSR strategy and results 


critical July- 
guarantee applies. 


Growth Steck Report (Dept. AF 6) 
922 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


NAME 





Dec. 1957 period. Simply fill in the coupon below 


Please air mail 4 week tr 


me and accounting 
sults. Enclosed is $1. 


oy a 
or the 
Refund 


ial sub- 


scription, plus complete plan 


of Te- 








THIS AD 
for Babson’s FREE 
7—STOCK CHECK 


As a personal service to in- 
vestors, Babson’s pare offers 
this FREE 7-STOCK CHECK 
against our Master List of 1400 
company situations that may 
help you avoid losses and grasp 
available profit opportunities. 

Babson’s unbiased opinion, 
based on more than 53 years’ 
experience and costly research, 
is yours for the asking. Simply 
list 7 stocks you own or are 
planning to buy and mail with 
this ad and your name and 
address. 

Your list will be checked 
against Babson’s up-to-date 

OLD or SWITCH LIST at 
absolutely no cost or obligation. 
Mail your list today! 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Dept. F8é 
Wellesley Hillis 81, Mase. 
rn 
Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. * 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-51. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 
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PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 59 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 34c per 
share on Common Stock of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
i semng May 15, 1958, to stock- 
ders of record at the close of 
business April 22, 1958. 
Frank McLavuGHLIN 
resident 











/ COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Forty-Sixth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 60 
cents per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company will be paid June 10, 
1958 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 15, 1958. 


RODNEY A. COVER 
Vice-President — Finance 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Business Index Lowest in Four Years 
Stock Market Highest in Eight Months 


Tue Federal Reserve Board industrial 
production index is down nearly 15% 
from last year’s high; the automobile 
industry is in a deep slump and the 
steel industry rocks along operating 
at less than half its capacity; unem- 
ployment is high and politicians are 
clamoring for action; corporate earn- 
ings are off sharply necessitating divi- 
dend cuts and omissions at a greater 
rate than at any time in recent years— 
yet, the stock market, blithely and 
unruffied, has been moving forward 
to the highest level since last Sep- 
tember. It has been quite a per- 
formance, impressive and somewhat 
surprising even to those who did not 
go overboard on the bear side this 
past winter. And it has been a most 
painful experience for the growing 
number of speculators who had given 
concrete expression to their pessi- 
mism by selling short. 

This is not the first time in recent 
economic history that business and 
stock market have moved in opposite 
directions. The same thing happened 
in the 1953-54 recession: the stock 
market reached its low point in Sep- 
tember 1953, and from then on it kept 
climbing, month after month. Busi- 
ness conditions, on the other hand, 
continued to deteriorate until the 
spring of 1954 and did not begin to 
improve until September of that year. 

I do not wish to overemphasize the 
parallelism of these two recessions, 
nor do I mean to imply that the stock 
market is likely to continue rising 
for several years as did the great bull 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


market from 1953 

to 1956-57. This 

is improbable not 

only because the 

general level of 

stock prices is so 

much higher than 

it was four years ago, but also be- 
cause the present recession is more 
serious in many important respects 
than the previous one. 

In any event it is obvious that in- 
vestors are the only group of people 
who are paying heed to the exhor- 
tations or our new national slogan 
“You auto buy now!”, but they are 
buying common stocks, not cars. The 
investment buying is not confined to 
the so-called professional and insti- 
tutional investors like pension funds 
and insurance companies. No, the 
small investor, too, is buying stock. 
Here is proof: 

When Lehman Brothers announced 
the launching of a new mutual fund, 
The One William Street Fund, Inc., 
an initial offering of 3,000,000 shares 
at $12.50 each was proposed. Wall 
Streeters raised their eyebrows and 
wondered where all the money was 
supposed to come from. After all, 
except for the prestige of the fund 
managers, this new issue offered little 
advantage over any of the other funds 
already in existence. Yet, long before 
the registration became effective, the 
indicated demand for The One Wil- 
liam Street Fund was so overwhelm- 
ing that the initial offering was upped 
to 7,000,000 shares ($87,500,000) and 





Suggested 
Buying 
Level 


Current 
Price 


172-174 
102-103 
87-88 
80-82 
82-84 
79-81 
70-72 
60-61 
57-58 
56-57 
56-57 
55-56 
55-56 
51-52 
47-48 
44-45 
42-43 
41-43 


du Pont 179 
Eastman Kodak 106 
International Paper 96 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 88 
Union Carbide 88 
National Lead 86 
U.S. Gypsum 78 
Ideal Cement 65 
U.S. Steel 62 


General Electric 59 
Westinghouse Electric 58 
B.F. Goodrich 58 
General Dynamics 56 
Kimberly-Clark 56 
Socony Mobil Oil 51 
American Cyanamid 47 
Royal Dutch 46 
Anaconda 45 





Investment Suggestions 


Suggested 
Buying 
Level 


Current 
Price 


40-41 
38-39 
37-38 
36-37 
36-37 
36-37 
35-36 
32-33 
30-31 
29-30 
23-24 
23-24 
22-23 
18-19 
15-16 
12-13 
12-13 


Clark Equipment 42 
Southern Pacific 43 
Boeing 41 
Automatic Canteen 41 
Southern Railway 39 
Bethlehem Steel 40 
General Motors 38 
Georgia-Pacific 36 
Deere 34 
Atlantic Coast Line 32 
U.S. Foil “B” 27 
Gen. Railway Signal 27 
Outboard Marine 24 
American Metal 20 
American Airlines 18 
British Petroleum 15 
Standard Packaging 13 
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For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight . . . the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ...the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities . . . the 
knowledge of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money-making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-515 


NEW SAFER APPROACH TO 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
stops safeguard your funds against 
undue risk. 

learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. Send for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 




















INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 
It pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book Is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 


up in the N. Y. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and all key media. 





FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, tocal-national publicity 
and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write §, Evans 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed ks. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. MELLON, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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it may turn out to be much more. 
Obviously, thousands of people are 
willing, if not anxious to invest in the 
market notwithstanding all the bad 
news on the state of business which 
dominates the front pages. 

It is quite apparent that there is a 
huge and growing reservoir of in- 
vestable funds seeking gainful em- 
ployment, but with no place to go. 
The period of high interest rates when 
investment-grade bonds were yield- 
ing as much as 5% lasted only a short 
while and is now gone. Once again 
the return has fallen below 4°, which, 
after payment of income taxes, is not 
sufficient to offset the loss of buying 
power resulting from inflation which 
is continuing at the rate of 2°,-3% 


per annum. As recently as six or | 


seven months ago an investor who 


| was wary of the outlook for business 


and the stock market could obtain as 
much as 4% on highest quality short- 
term notes for the temporary invest- 
ment of his funds. Today the yield on 
six months Treasury notes is less than 
1%%. 

Thus the investor who is dissatisfied 
with the combination of low yield 
and lack of inflation protection is 
coming into the stock market again. 
At first he concentrated on utilities 
and other groups which are fairly 
immune to comparatively mild busi- 
ness declines. And when prices of 
“defensive” stocks had advanced to 
where yields became unattractive and 


price/earnings ratios unduly high, he | 


had to buy other stocks, not defensive 
in character, despite doubts and grave 
misgivings over the near-term busi- 
ness outlook. As a result the Standard 
& Poor’s index of 500 stocks which 
comprises well over 90% of the value 


| of all stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange, including the high 
flying utilities and the still greatly 
depressed rails, has recovered to with- 
in 14% of its all-time high. 

Although I remain of the opinion, 
first expressed in this column several 
months ago, that the early spring 
would see the low point of this re- 
cession, I am a little fearful that the 
stock market is getting ahead of itself. 
Economic conditions are no longer 
deteriorating, but don’t expect any 
miracles. The recovery will be slow, 
probably painfully slow, and the re- 
turn to the boom conditions of 1955- 
57 is not a near-term prospect. 

It is unrealistic, therefore, to look 
for an early improvement in cor- 
porate earnings. The second quarter 
may be a shade better than the first 
because economy measures are be- 


ginning to take effect, but the number | 


of dividend casualties will remain 

high. It is premature to make pre- 

dictions for the last half of 1958. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 








TEXAS 
EASTERN 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


MAY 7, 1958 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared the fol- 
lowing quarterly dividends, all 
payable on June 1, 1958, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 15, 1958. 


COMMON STOCK 


PREFERRED STOCK 

5.50% First Preferred Series .$1.374 
5.85% : $1.46% 
5.00% $1.25 
4.75% Convertible Series $1.18% 
4.50% Convertible Series $1.124% 
5.75% Subordinate 

Convertible Series. $1.43% 
6.70% Series $1.67% 


e - Secretary 


TEXAS EASTERN 
= oyponston 
SHREVEPORT LOUISIANA 
NATURAL GAS: Processing and Transmission 
OIL AND GAS: Exploration and Production 
OIL PRODUCTS: Refining and Transmission 





6 ‘BUY NOW’ 
LIFE STOCKS 


GROWTH LEADERS FOR 
PROFIT IN INSURANCE 


We believe the growth comparisons be- 
low will suggest to you, better than 
anything we can say, why select life 
insurance stocks offer you immense 
= power: Each $100 invested in 

yest Coast Life in 1943 is now $3,577 
and each $100 in Lincoln Life in 1943 
is now $5,193. While each $100 invested 
in General Electric in 1943 is now $635 
and each $100 in General Motors in 
1943 is now $487. As you can see, every 
$100 in life insurance stocks has done 
the work of as much as $1000 in ‘blue 
chips’. And now many new profit fac- 
tors, such as today's rapid growth in 
population and personal income, point 
to dynamic new gains for you in: “The 6 
Fastest-Growing Life Insurance Stocks 
You Can Buy Today’. Our Special 
Report featuring these 6 growth recom- 
mendations in life insurance is yours as 
a bonus now when you send just $1 
(new readers only) to try our unique 
advisory service “The Growth Stock 
Letter’ for the next two weeks. Mail 
this ad with your name and address 
and $1 today. Send to Dept. F-6 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 82, MASS. 














BEFORE YOU BUY OR 


Read this important and timely 


announcement from the man 
who has remained bullish all 
the way up and has correctly 
called the bottom of all three 
major declines since 1948 


Can the Dow-Jones Industrial Average soar an- 
other 300 points in the next two years? 


Has today’s “bear trap”’ finally caught countless 
stock market pessimists napping? 


How do you detect a solid “bottom” in the stock 
market under present conditions? 


These provocative questions, and many more, are 
candidly answered and analyzed in E. George Schaef- 
er’s just published, Free Stock Market Study entitled 
“Vicorous Uptrenp Cominc”. Schaefer, whose un- 
hedged bullish forecasts and Dow Theory Studies have 
correctly timed the bottom of all three major declines 
in the stock market since 1948, has this to say: “If you 
missed the boat by listening to too many pessimists and 
nervous short-term traders in 1949, 1953, and 1957, 
it’s high time you started taking advantage of the in- 

denies tie’ Glenia-te Sedan bullldh wid40 credible long-term buying opportunities that such 

invest to the hilt in a diversified list of at- intermediate-term declines provide within the frame- 
work of a long-term major bull market as it resumes 
its upward trend to new highs.” 

Whether you are an investor or a trader you will 
want to read this timely 6-Page Report on the profit 
prospects in store for the next 24 to 30 months. It 
represents a penetrating six-month study of the sensi- 
tive new elements now affecting the market. Com- 
piled by the research staff of Schaefer’s Dow Theory 
Trader service and written by the man whose techni- 
cal studies predicted that the D-J Industrial Average 
would rise to 522 several years before it did—this new 
report may be vital to your success as an investor dur- 
ing the interesting period ahead. You will want to 
sharpen your own judgment by following the clear, 
step-by-step reasoning revealed in Schaefer’s new 
Study. And last, but not least, you will want to see 
his carefully prepared list entitled, “34 Growth Stocks 
I Like Best” for profits in the coming Third Phase up- 
surge which he expects to generate from the long-term 
bull market’s recent base area. 
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SELL A SINGLE SHARE 


Perhaps you were bullish but were advised, un- 
wisely, to stay out of the market or to liquidate at 
the early beginning of the First and Second Phases 
of history’s most profitable Bull Market in 1949 
and 1953. Possibly you have been influenced un- 
duly by pessimistic advices and are thinking of 
selling now. If so, we urge you to hold off—to 
harness your emotions—at least until you have 
read and digested Schaefer’s exhaustive 6-page 
analysis of this market and the “relentless, final 
Third Phase upsurge” which, according to Schae- 
fer, promises to push the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average skyward to the vicinity of the 725-875 
area within the next 30 months. Both this new 
“Vigorous Uptrend Coming” Report and Schae- 
fer’s new list of selected growth stocks entitled, “34 
Growth Stocks I Like Best” plus reprints of 10 
Boom Studies as published since 1952, will be sent 
FREE to new trial subscribers under the amazing 
introductory offer described on this page. 


GAIN records in each account (as at 1/25/58)" 


@ NO. 1 MODEL rotten ag ova] ACCOUNT 
(16 diversified 
Market Value: $217,064.01 


INDICATED GAIN (profits and reinvested divs.)... $167,053.14 


NO. 2 MODEL et ce ng ad same sity 
(36 diversified 
et eae 


Note: Both “a os cre 


7 121.87 
pad each. 





12 
STUDIES 


SCHAEFER’S 


“THE DOW THEORY TRADER” 
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ACCEPT MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER... BENEFIT NOW 
FROM THIS MODERN (2-POINT DOW THEORY SERVICE 


You don’t risk a penny when you accept our generous intro- 
ductory offer to examine our complete service for 4 full weeks. 
In addition to the important special reports already described, 
and a generous Bonus Package of 10 Boom Market Studies, 
re-issued exactly as published by Schaefer during the past 
6 years, your special trial will include a 4-week subscription 
to the service which may feature any or all of the following 
12 points of interest for seasoned investors. 


1, SCHAEFER'S “THE DOW THEORY TRADER”—a weekly market 
discussion providing unhedged suggestions as to investment 
policy and conclusions as to future trends under Schaefer’s Dow 
Theory interpretations. 


2. TREND OF THE AVERAGES—a vital weekly chart showing im- 
portant investment trends in the averages and their correlation 
with Schaefer’s 200-day investment line. 


3. SUPERVISED MODEL ACCOUNTS--BOTH INVESTMENT AND 
SPECULATIVE GRADES-complete, continuous weekly perform- 
ance records of Schaefer’s two model accounts under his long- 
term Dow Theory investment procedure. 


4. COMMENT ON INVESTMENT PROCEDURE—an occasional dis- 
cussion of model account and long-term investment procedure. 


5. SELECTED SITUATIONS—stocks considered best buys. Selected 
groups are discussed and stocks are analyzed individually. These 
are tuned to the current business picture and future outlook 
for the stock market under Schaefer’s Dow Theory and tech- 
nical interpretations. 


timely weekly discussions in any or all 
of i “fields a 3. a er research as correlated with the Dow 
Theory and used by Schaefer to predict future trends. 


ETA ' each weekly letter in- 
duke ‘Schaefer’ s latest Dow Theory interpretations applied to 


the current situation. 


THE NE rLoox_—a bi-monthly trend survey and 

discussion of the future business outlook under our studies. 

f We important investment questions 

posed. by readers are answered, periodically, when these are 
of interest to all subscribers. 


10. CASE HISTORY N¢ a special occasional page giving in- 
vestment case histories, thoughts, principles, policies and in- 
vestment experiences of clients when permission is given. Staff 
analysts’ and Schaefer’s personal comment accompany each case 
study. 

WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER—an especially written analysis of 
important events taking place in our Nation’s Capital with 
an interpretation of their probable impact on the prices of 
securities and the stock market. 


12. SPECIAL SITUATIONS— periodic special reports on little 
known opportunities which have been uncovered by Schaefer's 
research activities. 


ACT NOW! Allfor only $ 


ae ey ae EY ee 
Schaefer's “The ‘Dow "Theory Trader” i 
3636 Salem Street 
Indianapelis 8, Indiana | 


Enclosed is $3 covering your special Introductory Offer 
©) $3.25 Air Mail. Please rush me your 2 special reports 
with the FREE Bonus Package (12 Studies in all) and 
start sending me complete service for four full weeks. 


NAME.. 


STATE 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If I'm not completely satisfied I understand you will 
refund my money upon notification (F 515-58) 


j 

i 

3 i 

ADDRESS , 5 
I 

: 

5 


49 











Keystone 


Growth F und 
Series K-2 


4 A Mutual Investment Fund 
~ \ composed of securities se- 
lected for their possibili- 
ties of futureGROWTH 
and increased income. 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectus and descrip- 
tive material on the Keystone = 
Fund. 


Noma—_— 
Address. 
City 




















Introductory Offer 


To New Buyers only: Latest MAY (295th) Ed. 
“CHARTS 

11") monthly folic of 327 

week Market 


80- e 
= latest 90- 


Froftes 


Earnings 


3 Months trial $10. Full year with 4 quar- 
terly 128-page 537 CYCLI-GRAPHS @& 


Wall Chart $29. 
Send $1 NOW for 
Folio FM-515 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





| owner? 
| enough by scanning The Mutual Fund 


| lump-sum purchaser 


| ing your 


| fund. Your 


| savings bonds ($1,970). 

| an ordinary fund buyer, 
| be older 
| along in your estate building program, 
| a shareholder 


| in stocks. 

















UR PONE SF PRESURE 


Send $1 for latest - eae F or wd for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
_250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. _N. ¥. 


MAIL ORDER 
OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office side line. Mail 
order executive will show you how to net large 
profits with no investment in merchandise or 
advertising required. Experience not necessary. 
Proven practical, fully “eee in FREE con- 
fidential letter. Write: IMPACT! INC., 3407 
Prospect Avenue, Dept. 7-5, Cleveland | "15, 0. 


| famed 
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TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


e88e 
Ng *s 


Cash Dividend 
No. 195 
June 5, 1958 


° 
¢@ 
*s ase” 


At the regular annual meeting held April 16, 
1958, the Board of Directors declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a share, pay- 
abie June 5, 1958, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 9, 1958. 





| juicy 6% 
| debentures of Epsco, D. S. Kennedy, 
| Polarad Electronics and Atlas Sewing 


| Shulton, 





By R. Seibel, Secretary 





THE FUNDS 


WHO OWNS THE FUNDS? 
Are you the typical mutual fund 
You can find out easily 


Shareholder, a 53-page, $1-per-copy 
study prepared by the National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies. 
You fall into one of two categories, 


| says the NAIC. You are either an 
who invests at | 


accumulation planner, 
regular intervals, or an _ ordinary 
with no fixed 
plan of investment. 


Does it make a big difference? Yes, 


| says the NAIC. If you are the median 


accumulation planner, you tend to 
be a younger family man (43) build- 
estate, owning plenty of 
insurance but shares. in only one 
assets are $5,560, about 
evenly divided among fund shares 
($1,890), stocks ($1,700) and cash & 
If you are 
you tend to 
(55) and wealthier, farther 


in more than one fund 
with a greater portion of your assets 
Your net worth (outside 
of insurance) comes to $15,700: $8,190 
in stocks, $4,170 in fund shares and 
$3,340 in cash savings bonds. 

One hint to mutual fund salesmen: 


| the NAIC found no less than 17% of 


lump-sum purchases had family in- 
comes of less than $70 per week. 
SOMETHING SPECIAL 

STARTED only two years ago by 
investment counsel Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, New York’s $3.6 
million assets Scudder Special Fund 
is a rare bird among mutual funds 
entirely apart from its no-load feature. 
As its name cryptically implies, it is 
set up “to permit investments in se- 
curities carrying a higher than aver- 
age risk.” As good as his word, 
President Hamilton M. Chase gives 
Scudder Special shareholders a Cook’s 


| Tour of the over-the-counter market 


and the leafier corners of the ex- 


| changes. 


Item: Scudder’s Chase squeezes a 
return from notes and 


Centers. Among his off-beat common 
stocks: Delta Acceptance, La Financi- 


| adora Nacional, Terminales Maracai- 


| bo, 


Charles 
Polymer 


Bruning, Holophane, 
Corp., San Juan Hotel, 
Beauty Counselors and 
Tampax. His mining plunges include 
Lucky Mc Uranium and Sabre Pinon. 








CONTINENTAL 
C iin COMPANY, inc. 





166th 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A ~ og quarterly divi- 

of forty-five cents 
(45¢) per share on the 
common stock of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable June 14 
1958, to stockholders of 
record at the close of bus- 
iness May 22, 1958. 


54th 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.93%) per share on the 
$3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable July 1, 1958, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
June 13, 1958. 


7th 
SECOND PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar twelve 
and one-half cents 
($1.12%) per share on the 
Second Preferred stock 
($4.50 cumulative) of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable June 30, 
1958, to stockholders of 
record at the close of bus- 
iness May 29, 1958. 


LOREN R. DODSON, 
Secretary 


Harbison Walker 
Hefraclovies Company 


Board of Directors has declared 


for 


quarter ending June 30, 


1958 DIVIDEND of ONE and 
ONE-HALF (112%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share on PREFERRED 
STOCK, payable July 21, 1958 
to shareholders of record July 
7, 1958. 
Also declared a DIVIDEND of 
$.45 per share on COMMON 
STOCK, payable June 2, 1958 
to shareholders of record May 
12, 1958. 

G. F. Cronmiller, Jr 

Vice President and Secretary 


Pittsburgh, April 24, 1958 
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BROWN 


tra 
hy COMPANY 


BERLIN, N. HM. 
DIVERSIFIED FOREST PRODUCTS 
Nibroc Towels, Bermice Pipe 
Engineered Pulps and Papers 
Veneer, Plywood, Lumber 
Onco innersoles for Shoes 
Chemicals 


A quarterly dividend of I5¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of this 
Company has been declared pay- 
able June |, 
of record at the close of business 
May 9, 1958. 


1958, to stockholders 


Ss. W. SKOWBO 
Senior Vice President 
and Treasurer 


" 
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| Indexes use weekly closing prices. 
| Fund indexes assume reinvestment 
| of capital gains at net asset value. 
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Unorthodox investor Chase has 
more money in printing & publishing 
(Boston Herald-Traveler, Crowell- 
Collier, Grolier, Henry Holt and Mc- 
Graw-Hill) than in glamorous elec- 
tronics, business equipment, petroleum 


or drug stocks. But his long shots 


were still a long way from the wire. 
For the six months ended March 31, 
Chase last month could report net 
asset value per share up only from 
$10.94 to $11.25. 


SEMPER FIDELIS 


° | 
Not to be outdone in the race 


for new twists in mutual funds, Presi- 
dent Edward Johnson II of Boston’s 
$250-million assets Fidelity Fund and 
$37.2-million assets Puritan Fund last 
month greased the skids for two new 
entries. Fidelity Capital Fund, an- 
nounced he, would be launched on an 
experimental basis, with shares bought 
only by Johnson’s friends and asso- 
ciates. Objective: long-term capital 
growth. At the same time, market- 


oriented Fidelity Trend Fund would | 
get underway on the same basis. Its | 
objective: capital gain through invest- | 


ment timing geared to shorter-term 
market conditions. “While our Capital 
Fund may go in for long-termers such 
as Polaroid and Rohm & Haas, our 
Trend Fund may buy depressed secur- 
ities such as 

rails,” explained 

Vice President 

George Sullivan. 

“Butit might take 

us a year or so 

to sharpen our 

techniques __ be- 

fore we sell our 

new funds ag- 

Edward Johnsen gressively.” 
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KNOW a Stock’s Record Before You 


BUY e SELL e HOLD 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
Investor’s 1945-1957 Stock Record 


for Comparing Stock Values 


See how each stock fared in poor years as well as good years before you make 
an investment decision in this uncertain period. The quickest way to judge the 
present status and values of stocks you own or consider buying is to compare their 
performances of past years. 


You can’t determine a stock’s current value unless you have its earnings and divi- 
dend record of previous years; and you can’t compare current prices with former 


prices unless you have a record of the hundreds of stock splits over the last thir- 
teen years. 


HERE YOU HAVE THE 13-YEAR RECORD 
of More than 1,000 Active Stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
1945 - 1957 
EACH YEAR’S 


@ STOCK SPLITS 
@ DIVIDENDS 


@ PRICE RANGE 
® EARNINGS* 


(*1957 Earnings os available up to Publication 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, each stock’s 
per share performance record over 13 years—essential facts and figures you as an 
investor require to invest more wisely, more profitably, particularly in this uncer- 
tain period. 


THIS BOOK can be indispensable to your investment success in the critical 
months ahead. 


Buy it for $1.50 .... or Get it FREE! 


Return this “ad” today with $1.50 check for your copy of the 13-Year Record Book. 
Or get it FREE with a 6-months’ Trial Subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
4-part investment service—26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; 6 monthly 
copies of “Independent Appraisals” rating 1,383 to 1,870 listed stocks; Personal 
Advice-by-Mail on any security that interests you as often as 4 times a month; PLUS 
the forthcoming $5 Stock Factograph Manual and the Stock Record Book ... all 
for only $12. Additional saving—yearly subscription $20 with above services. 


Take your choice but order today. Supply of this Book is limited. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-515—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 








NOW EARN SAVINGS BY MAIL 


current Start earning more today with 


annual '@) safety ...at Nevada's largest 

rate Savings and Loan Association 

paid Thousands of save-by-mail 

quarterly @) ' account holders currently earn 
3 o 


5% a year. Airmail postage 
pre-paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from 
the Ist. 


WITH SAFETY 


~ ab == E es. picky a 
FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS A&Ssociation 
118 So. Fifth Street - Las Vegas, Nevada 
Nevada's Largest...So, Nevada's Oldest 








If You Plan 
to SELL 


this time — 


Nine times in the past twenty-four 
months the Odd Lot Indexes have indi- 
cated a change in the market’s trend. 
Seven times the conclusions provided by 
the Indexes have proved significant. 


There is nothing stubborn about the 
Indexes; they do not cling to an erro- 
neous position which quickly appears to 
be invalid. The sensitive Studies are 
quick to reveal internal factors which 
mean a reversal in trend—either way. 


We must confess that, much as these 
identifications seem rewarding for the 
“blood, sweat, toil and tears” poured in- 
to them, it would be presumptuous to 
expect them to be infallible. But we 
have no choice than to proceed on the 
record which apparently remains intact 
—that the Indexes have yet to provide 
a major indication that could have safe- 
ly been ignored. 


The record since the Studies were first 
made public in 1948 seems clearly to 





establish that we will have better stock 
market results heeding what the Studies | 
show us than ignoring their warnings— | 
whether on a selling climax indicating 
the cleaning-up of liquidation or when 
the top-heavy structure is about to col- 
lapse. 


It is always the intention of Drew In- 
vestment Associates to faithfully report 
the danger signals—which normally 
precede an important change in trend— 
and say, in so many words, when pru- 
dence dictates the selling side, or too | 
much pessimism creates an over-sold 
condition. 


The sensitive Indexes normally pro- 
vide useful warnings to identify the 
“selling area” prior to important de- 
cline. The Drew Reports should be es- 
pecially valuable in this phase of the 
stock market. 


You may receive the Reports for 30- | 
60 days at one-half their regular cost to 
determine their usefulness. If at the 
end of the trial you feel they have not 
contributed, we will refund payment. 


The 3 latest Reports, included with- 
out charge, pull no punches on the im- | 
mediate situation, near term and long 
range prospects. 


Send your 3 latest reports and 1 | 
Drew Studies as indicated. | 


( month - $5 CO 9 weeks - $8 


Name 


F-28 
INVESTMENT 
DREW associates 
INCORPORATED 
53 STATE ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 





LURIE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


meeting highlight the fact that farm | 


income today represents an “island” 
of prosperity in a “sea” 
business recession. Deere’s president 
pointed out that increased March and 
April business would offset most, if 
not all, of the decline experienced 
during the preceding three months. 
All of which suggests that Deere, 
around 33—with an indicated divi- 
dend of $1.75 and 1957 earnings of 
$3.96 per share which are likely to be 
approximated in 1958—is an attractive 
speculation. 

Similarly, U.S. Steel’s brilliant first- 
quarter report points up the specu- 
lative attraction to the common stock 
at going levels around 61. U.S. Steel 
apparently has become the lowest-cost 
producer in the steel industry, witness 
its ability to earn the dividend on a 
54% operating rate. It is interesting 
to note that U.S. Steel’s first-quarter 
profit margin bettered that of Inland 
Steel even though the latter company 
(whose management and _ industry 
position are excellent) enjoyed a 15 
percentage-point higher operating 
rate. 


BIEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 





While it should be appreciably better 
than the first six months, the compari- 


son with the high rate of profits of the | 
past several years will still be un- | 


favorable. 


I am cautiously optimistic, both for | 


business and the stock market, but I 
can see no reason for aggressive in- 
vestment purchases at the present 
comparatively high level. 
though a new bull market may be 
underway already, it is not likely to 
continue straight up without good- 
sized reactions 
desirable stocks may become avail- 
able some 10% below current prices 
within the next month or two, and 


prospective investors should be pre- | 


pared to take advantage of such op- 
portunities by now entering buy 
orders at specific prices. 


GOODMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 





primary aluminum 15%, and miscel- 
laneous items 11%. Long-term debt 
consists of $359 million; 660,000 shares 
of preferred stock, and 20,600,000 
shares of common stock. Sales last 
year amounted to $869 million. Earn- 
ings were $3.55 a share, with a divi- 


of general | 





ROCKWELL 





STANDARD 


MORE THAN 
$1/4 BILLION 
SALES 


from serving... 


® Transportation—Construction 

® Agriculture—Petroleum 

* General Industry and 
Government 

with eee 

¢ Axles—Transmissions 

* Leaf and Mechanical Springs 

* Bumpers—Cushion Springs 

* Brakes—Forgings—Stampings 

© Grating—Universal Joints 





newly added products... 


*® Torque Converters 
© Executive Aircraft 
DIVIDEND NOTICE~ 

The Board of Directors has today 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of fifty (SOc) cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able June 10, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
May 16, 1958. 


April 21, 1958 
ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 
(formerly ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE CO.) 





A. A, Finnell, Secretary 








Even | 


Many of the more | 

















| PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
| COMPANY 


¢; 3 Q Eien 


Dividends of 50 cents a share on 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 
cents a share on the $1 DIVI- 
DEND PREFERENCE COM. 
MON STOCK, have been declared 
payable June 30 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on June 4. Checks will be mailed. 


C. WINNER 


Treasurer 














STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
55 cents per share on May 1, 
1958. This dividend is pay- 
able on June 10, 1958, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business,on May 12, 
1958. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Forses, MAY 15, 1958 





RICHFIELD =~ 


dividend notice 
The Board of Directors has 
declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents per 
share on stock of the Corporation 
for the second quarter of 1958, 
payable June 14, 1958 to stock- 
holders of record May 15, 1958. 


Norman F. Simmonds 
Secretary 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


. 
. . 
. . 
ee e* 
®eeeeee® 








SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 77 


A reguler quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able June 13, 1958 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 
29, 1958. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary 
Dated: April 26, 1958 

















AIR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


164% CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 62'%¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on June 5, 1958 
to holders of record on May 16, 1958, 
and the twenty-sixth regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.125 per share on the 
4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
1951 Series, of the Company, payable 
on June 5, 1958 to holders of record 
on May 16, 1958. 


April 23, 1958 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and 
Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and 
Pan American, $4 a year extra. 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 
scription orders, a and in- 
structions for change of address to: 
FORBES FULFILLMENT SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, N. Y. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old 
address (exactly as imprinted on mailing 
label of your copy of Forbes) and new 
address (with zone number if any); 
allow four weeks for change-over. 
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dend payment of $1.20. Since 1956, 
the range of the stock has been 133-59. 
This is a so-called Mellon Co., and I 
think it has a bright future. 
Reynolds Metals is an aggressive, 
fully integrated aluminum manufac- 
turer and is a leader in the production 
of aluminum foil. It is also now manu- 
facturing aluminum cans. Reynolds 
Metals also owns 505,000 shares (31% ) 
of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls. Long- 
term debt consists of $268 mil- 
lion; preferred stock amounts to 
766,000 shares, common stock amounts 
to 10,900,000 shares, of which 47.7% is 
owned by U.S. Foil. Sales last year 
amounted to $446 million, and earn- 
ings, $3.28 a share. A small dividend 
was paid, amounting to 65c. In the 
last two years, the range of the stock 
has been 85-32. I think it is an attrac- 
tive long-term purchase in the 30s. 


U.S. Foil (listed on the American 
Stock Exchange) is a holding compa- | 
ny whose principal asset is stock of | 
Reynolds Metals, amounting to 5,230,- 
000 shares. This is equal to about | 
seven-eighths of a share of Reynolds | 


Metals for each share of U.S. Foil. 
Capital stock consists of 360,000 shares 
of “A” stock, which has sole voting 
privileges and is all held by the Reyn- 


olds family; and 5,610,000 shares of | 


Class “B” stock. U.S. Foil stock, of 


course, will move with Reynolds Met- | 


als, and despite the problems associ- 


ated with excess capacity in the | 


aluminum industry at present, longer- 


range growth prospects are outstand- 


ing. 


HOOPER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 





... Among the quality stocks, Reyn- 


olds Tobacco B still looks cheaper | 
than most. ... While the Airlines are | 
not investments, I think those who | 


own stocks like American Airlines, 
Eastern Airlines and United Air 
Lines will have a pleasant experience 
over the immediate term. 

I hope readers realize that this is a 
difficult period for the conscientious 
analyst. Stocks simply are not cheap. 
Earnings are declining and will drop 
further. On the other hand, the 
plethora of money constantly is 
pressing on the equity market, and 
the supply of shares seems to be very 
limited. It is all very confusing and 
frustrating. It is money, money 
everywhere and bargains hard to 


find. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 








POOR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37 '4¢ per share on 
the common stock payable 
June 2, 1958 to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business May 15, 
1958. 
A. J. FRYSTAK 
Vice President & Secretary 


\ April 22, 1958 j 











Common Dividend No. 154 
A dividend of 622 ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
June 14, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business May 28, 1958. 
C. ALLAN FEE, 

Vice President and Secretary 

May 1, 1958 





SLABORRE 


a 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
93rd Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Board of Directors of 
Seaboard Finance Company 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share 
on Common Stock, payable 
July 10, 1958 to stockholders 
of record June 19, 1958. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
The directors also declared 
regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.18% on the $4.75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock, $1.25 
on the $5.00 Sinking Fund 
Preferred Stock, $1.25 on the 
$5.00 Convertible Preferred 
Stock, Series A and B, all pay. 
able July 10, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record June 19, 1958. 


EDWARD L. JOHNSON, 
April 24, 1958 Secretary 





ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HIS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Nature imitates herself. A grain 
thrown into good ground brings forth 
fruit; a principle thrown into a good 
mind brings forth fruit. Everything is 
created and conducted by the same 
Master: the root, the branch, the fruits 
—the principles, the consequences. 

—BLAaISE PASCAL. 


Just as a particular soil wants some 
one element to fertilize it, just as the 
body in some conditions has a kind of 
famine for one special food, so the 
mind has its wants, which do not 
always call for what is best, but which 
know themselves and are as peremp- 
tory as the salt-sick sailor’s call for 
a lemon or raw potato. 

—O. W. Hotes. 


The invectives against capital in the 
hands of those who have it are double- 
faced, and when turned about are 
nothing but demands for capital in 
the hands of those who have it not, 
in order that they may do with it just 
what those who have it are now doing 
with it. —W. G. SUMNER. 


One of the secrets of life is to keep 
our intellectual curiosity acute. 
—W. L. PHELPs. 


Business and labor are different 
sides of the same problem. It is im- 
possible wisely to treat either with- 
out reference to the interests and 
duties of the other—and without ref- 
erence to the fact that the interests 
of the general public, the common- 
wealth, are paramount to both. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


It is a thing of no great difficulty to 
raise objections against another man’s 
oration—-nay, it is a very easy matter; 
but to produce a better in its place is 
a work extremely troublesome. 

—PLUTARCH. 


Those who have free seats at the 
play hiss first. —CHINESE PROVERB. 


The works of nature and the works 
of revelation display religion to man- 
kind in characters so large and visible 
that those who are not quite blind 
may in them see and read the first 
principles and most necessary parts 
of it and from thence penetrate into 
those infinite depths filled with the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 

—Joun LOcKE. 


54 


There is hardly any place or any 
company where you may not gain 
knowledge, if you please; almost 
everybody knows some one thing, and 
is glad to talk about that one thing. 

—Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 





B. C. FORBES: 


Not a few men, after reaching 
the summits of success, find 
themselves miserable on attain- 
ing retirement age. They were 
so exclusively engrossed in their 
day-to-day affairs that they 
had no time for friend-making. 
Their jobs absorbed their whole 
life. Some had little or no time 
even for their own home or 
family, to say nothing of time 
for cultivating friendships. They 
may have gained fortunes, but 
lost well nigh everything worth- 
while in life. It is difficult, 
often impossible, for elderly 
men to readjust their habits, 
their mental attitude—until 
they find themselves discarded, 
out of the hurly-burly; and 
then it is too late. When I con- 
gratulated Frank A. Vanderlip 
on his promotion to the presi- 
dency of the National City Bank 
of New York, then America’s 
largest, he said, very seriously: 
“I only hope that I will never 
allow myself to become so busy 
that I won't have time for 
friendships and for enjoying 
poetry.” That philosophic ob- 
servation is heartily recom- 
mended to ultra-busy execu- 
tives. 











One well-cultivated talent, deep- 
ened and enlarged, is worth 100 shal- 
low faculties. The first law of success 
in this day, when so many things are 
clamoring for attention, is concen- 
tration—to bend all the energies to 
one point, and to go directly to that 
point, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left. —WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 


The experience of the ages that are 
past, the hopes of the ages that are yet 
to come, unite their voices in an ap- 
peal to us; they implore us to think 
more of the character of our people 
than of its vast numbers; to look upon 
our vast natural resources, not as 
tempters to ostentation and pride, but 
as means to be converted, by the re- 
fining alchemy of education, into men- 
tal and spiritual treasures—and thus 
give to the world the example of a 
nation whose wisdom increases with 
its prosperity, and whose virtues are 
equal to its power. —Horace Mann. 


The science of today is the tech- 
nology of tomorrow. —EpWarp TELLER. 


He is a great man who uses earth- 
enware dishes as if they were silver; 
but he is equally great who uses silver 
as if it were earthenware. —SENECA. 


The most profitable work is that 
which combines into one continued ef- 
fort the largest proportion of the pow- 
ers and desires of a man’s nature. 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


In a living civilization there is 
always an element of unrest, for 
sensitiveness to ideas means curiosity, 
adventure, change. Civilized order 
survives on its merits and is trans- 
formed by its power of recognizing its 
imperfections. 

— ALFRED NortTH WHITEHEAD. 


We are always much better pleased 
to see those whom we have obliged, 
than those who have obliged us. 

—La ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


One’s self-satisfaction is an untaxed 
kind of property which it is very un- 
pleasant to find depreciated. 

—GEorGE ELIOT. 


Weakness results from the wastage 
caused by restlessness of mind; pow- 
er comes from a condition of mental 
quietude. —J. ARTHUR HADFIELD. 


Increased means and increased lei- 
sure are the two civilizers of man. 
—BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Robert B. Zusman, Los 
Angeles, Calif. What's your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this. 


—EccLESIASTES 7: 10 
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A year ago 


this picture 
would have had 
to be faked 


Until recently, nobody knew how to make thin Stainless Steel sheets as 
wide as the one you see here. But aircraft manufacturers needed a sheet 
like this, so United States Steel found a way to do the job. A standard- 
size sheet of Stainless Steel is inserted between two heavy carbon steel 
plates and the plates are welded shut around the edges. This steel sand- 
wich is then heated and rolled, widening the Stainless sheet inside. A 
Stainless sheet as wide as 120 inches can be produced to exceedingly close 
tolerances with this ingenious method . . . one more way that United 


States Steel’s versatile facilities develop better steels for better products 


(ss) United States Steel 
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Celebrating our first birthday 
inPHILADELPHIA 


The SHERATON HOTEL 


THE WONDERFUL FRIENDS we've made in Philadelphia, the 
enthusiastic praise we've received from travelling guests, make 
this a very happy birthday for the first hotel built by Sheraton. 


And we have another anniversary this May, the 21st birthday of 
the Sheraton family of 47 hotels. 


Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations 
(by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype) 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel. 


EASTERN DIV 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 

(formerly 

the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 


Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton- Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Sheraton Ritz-Carlton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton-DeWitt Motel 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sheraton-Binghamton 
(opens early 1959) 


MIDWESTERN DivV 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 

. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 


Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens early 1959 
AUSTIN 
Terrace Motor Hotel 
AKRON 


Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S.D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


PACIFIC Div 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 

Sheraton-Town House 
PASADENA 
Huntington-S$heraton 


CANADIAN DIV 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 
Sheraton-Connaught 





